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fl ROBBERY IK AN 
ORCHID 


JUNGLE 


1. “Imagine pounding through 
deadly jungle, shot at with poisoned 
arrows, plagued by insects, snakes 
and savage animals—all for an or- 
chid named Cattleya Gigas Alba!” 
begins a letter from an orchid col- 
lector. “And I almost returned from 
my 5,000-mile trip without one! 


2. “After a week in the orchid jungles of Colombia, where orchids of 
every description hung like a debutante’s dream, I still hadn’t been able 
to find a single one of the rare species I was after. I probably never 
would have found one, if a monkey hadn’t stolen into our provisions 
and escaped with some precious groceries. 
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CHANGE TODAY, AS THOUSANDS HAVE 


Taste for yourself why more Americans drink 
Canadian Club than any other Imported Whisky 


WHY do twice as many 

Americans now drink 

Canadian Club as did a 
few years ago? Why have they changed 
to this rare, imported whisky? 

The answer is in Canadian Club’s 
utterly distinctive flavor—its all-round 
agreeable nature—that surprises and de- 
lights all tastes. Men themselves say 
Canadian Club is “/ight as Scotch,” 
“rich as tye,” “satisfying as bourbon.” 


Yet it has a delicious flavor all its own. 

In Scotland, as in U.S. A., Canadian 
Club is the leading imported whisky. 
It is a favorite in 87 lands. Discover 
why, for yourself. Just try this unusual 
whisky in your usual drink, and taste 
the pleasing difference. Start to enjoy 
Canadian Club today! Canadian Club 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof. 
Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons 
Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 





3. “With binoculars and 
gun, I tried to locate the 
thief, but the jungle had me 
licked. I was about to put 
the binoculars away when I 
suddenly saw, hidden among 
an unusually large mass of 
common orchids, the rare 
one I wanted! When I had it 
safely packed away, out came 
a bottle of Canadian Club 
we'd brought from Barran- 
quilla. I imagine Canadian 
Club has been enjoyed in 
some strange settings, but 
never has it been enjoyed 
more thoroughly or in a 
more beautiful setting than 
it was that day in the or- 
chid jungles of Colombia!” 


In 87 LANDS 
WHISKY- WISE 
MEN ASK FOR 
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300 cords on their way fo a fire 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HY do firemen slide down brass 

W poles? Because every second 
counts in getting water to the fire — 
less than a minute may decide between 
destruction and safety for lives and 
building. 

Fire hose had always been heavy — 
precious moments were wasted lugging 
it from hydrant to fire. Every hose 
manufacturer tried to do something 
about it, but weight could be saved 
only at loss of strength. Then Good- 
tich had the idea you see in the 
picture—300 cords on their way to 
a fire. 


Among the 380 Goodrich develop- 
ment engineers are some who special- 
ize in textiles. They knew that, for 
a given weight of cotton yarn, you 
get greater strength if you divide it 
into more cords, and that you still 
further increase strength if you can 
hold all cords at equal tension during 
weaving. 

These engineers developed a special 
cord and made a fire hose jacket with 
double the number formerly used. Then 
they invented a loom attachment which 
holds all cords at exactly equal tension 


at the instant of weaving. With these 
two increases in burst strength, Good- 
rich could make fire hose lighter 
without loss of strength. Result is a 
hose that can be dragged to the fire, 
up ladders, into buildings more 
quickly, and today is safeguarding 
thousands of lives with its exceptional 
strength. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Mechanical Division, Akron, O. 


Goodrich 
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THEY CALLED HIM 


SIMON LEGREE 


won 


“PUNISHMENT AHEAD!” Every 
pert young thing shudders over 
that thought, when George gets that 
moonlight look in his eye. His bristly 
beard and rawhide skin torture like 
S. Legree’s whip — thanks to old- 
fashioned shaving methods that tend 
to irritate and dry, make his skin 
coarse and rough. 


(ADVERTISER’S NOTE 
TO GEORGE): You'll 


have better luck with 
the ladies if you get a 
Barbasol Face—a soft- 
er, smoother, cleaner, 


fresher - feeling 
skin—thanks to 
soothing bene- j 
fits of modern 
Barbasol. 


TAKES REAL SKILL to shave some 
ways—but not with Barbasol. You 
bag the whiskers the very first time, 
with no stubble standing, either. 
Barbasol sold at all drugstores, 
25¢ and 50¢ 
tubes, 75¢ 
jars. Barba- 
sol Blades, 
five for 15¢. 


For Modern Shaving 


No Brush « No Lather « No Rub-In 
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Maneancing te Naw 
MERCURY 0 FOR 194] 


EHIND the broad, masterful lines 
B of the new Mercury 8 is written 
the most amazing success story in 
modern motor car history. 


Introduced just two years ago, in 
a field crowded with well-established 
cars, the Mercury dared to challenge 
the recognized standards of value 
and performance with new ideas! 
And to date, it has won over 150,000 
owner-friends! 

The story of the Mercury’s 
meteoric rise is its owners’ story, writ- 
ten in the warmth of their enthusi- 
asm. When they found the Mercury 
a big car in all the good things the 


word implies, and an economical car, 





they spread its praise far and wide. 


THE BIG CAR THAT STANDS ALONE IN ECONOMY 


So contagious was their enthusiasm 
that they made the new Mercury one 
of the most popular cars in its field! 


The 1941 Mercury adds to the 
new ideas that have made this car a 
name for comfort, for easy handling 
that is a revelation. It is a new and 
livelier car, a thrillingly big car — 
inside and out. Body and doors 
sweep out over the running boards. 
Windshield and windows are wider 
and deeper. New long wheelbase 
adds more spaciousness. 


You'll find the 1941 Mercury on 
display now. Give it the judgment 
of your experience — any Mercury, 
Lincoln or Ford dealer will arrange 
a drive for you on short notice. 


a 
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THINGS YOU'LL LIKE ABOUT THE 
NEW 1941 MERCURY 


NEW EXTERIOR BEAUTY. Long and 
low. Wide body and superb stream- 
lining. Choice of new bright colors. 


BIG POWERFUL ENGINE. The only 
V-type, 8-cylinder engine in the 
lower medium price field. Brilliant 
acceleration, high sustained perform- 
ance. Economical. 


LUXURIOUS INTERIORS. Beautifully 
decorated in harmonizing colors. 
Wide seats. Resilient cushion pads 
of foam rubber. 


EASE OF CONTROL. Finger-Tip Gear- 
shift. Velvet-action clutch, hydraulic 
brakes. Newly-designed, perfected 
stabilizer. 


NEW RIDING COMFORT. Long, flex- 
ible easy-action springs. Improved 
shock absorbers. Center-poise bal- 
ance. The car rides like a dream. 
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LETTERS 





Louisiana Purchase 


In your issue of Sept. 16, under the 
headline “GOP Friction,” you close that 
article with the statement that President 
Jefferson did not consult Congress on the 
Louisiana purchase. I desire to call your 
attention to the column by John M. Cum- 
mings in The Philadelphia Inquirer of 
Sept. 7, 1940. You will no doubt change 
your opinion on this subject. 

G. A. BERNER 


Pottsville, Pa. 


At President Jefferson’s request, Con- 
gress in 1803 appropriated $2,000,000 for 
his use in regard to the Louisiana ques- 
tion. Jefferson immediately sent to the 
Senate the nomination of James Monroe 
as Minister Extraordinary to France, to 
be empowered, with the regular Minister, 
Robert R. Livingston, to purchase the 
“island” of New Orleans and the Floridas 
from France. They were not to pay more 
than $10,000,000. The purchase of the 
whole Louisiana territory was not consid- 
ered, 

Before Monroe reached Paris, Talley- 
rand astonished Livingston by asking what 
he would pay for the whole of Louisiana. 
When Monroe arrived, the American en- 
voys agreed to pay $15,000,000, thus ex- 
ceeding their powers, both in price paid 
and area acquired. Jefferson realized he 
had exceeded his constitutional powers 
and favored the submission of a constitu- 
tional amendment, but yielded when polit- 
ical friends urged upon him the necessity 
of quick action and when he saw that pub- 
lic opinion supported the purchase. 





Western Hemisphere 


In your article of Sept. 23 carrying the 
gist of the Conscription Law, the last sen- 
tence under the heading of “Selection” 
reads: “And their service is restricted to 
the Western Hemisphere or United States 
Territories elsewhere.” Can you explain to 
me just what territories actually and theo- 
retically this may cover? 

S. H. HERZOG 

Aurora, IIl. 


The eastern limit of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is the meridian 20 degrees west of 
Greenwich; the western limit is the Inter- 
national Date Line. These limits are usual- 
ly adjusted slightly to include Greenland 
and Iceland and to exclude the Azores, the 
Cape Verde Islands, and Western Samoa. 
United States territories outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere are the Philippines, Wake, 
and Guam. The Hawaiian and American 
Samoan Islands, however, lie this side of 
the International Date Line. Included in 
the Western Hemisphere is a bit of An- 
tarctica, and, if our diplomacy continues 





to be hard-rock, we might consider the 
African country of Liberia as an Ameri- 
can possession (the state was organized by 
American Negroes)—and, of course, there 
is our concession in China. 





The Price of Coal 


The Aug. 12 issue of Newsweek carried 
an article entitled “Future of Coal Price 
Control Lies in Reaction of Consumer” 
and also a chart presuming to tell where 
the householder’s coal dollar goes. The re- 
tailers of solid fuel are very much inter- 
ested inasmuch as they feel this chart is 
based upon erroneous information and 
puts the retailer in the category of a prof- 
iteer. 

Thus the chart states that the average 
dealer’s gross margin on coal sales is $4.45 
per ton, while in Chicago, where margins 
are as high as any city in the country, 
the actual margin is only $3.45 or less. 
In our territory, comprising five states 
of the Northwest, the average dealer’s 
margin over cost will not exceed $2.55 
per ton, including delivery and all other 
expenses. 

The trouble with the chart is that the 
figure you take for the average mine sell- 
ing price of coal moved through retailers, 
$1.96 a ton, is far too low. 

B. E. URHEIM 
Secretary 
Northwestern Retail 
Coal Dealers Association 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The statistics for NeEwsweex’s chart 
were prepared thus: from the Federal gov- 
ernment’s figure for the average retail 
price paid by the consumer, $8.58 per ton, 
was subtracted the average mine selling 
price, $1.96 a ton, and the average freight 
rate on all coal shipped, $2.17 a ton. The 
remainder, or $4.45, was assumed to be 
accounted for by retailers’ storage, deliv- 
ery, and selling expenses—each of which 
are appreciable items in this trade—and 
profit. 

This calculation was submitted to gov- 
ernment and private coal authorities for 
approval. However, the latter now agree 
with Mr. Urheim that the $1.96 figure on 
mine selling prices puts the cost of fuel to 
retailers too low, since it includes sales 
to industrial users of slack and other 
low-cost fuels that householders never 
burn. 

The experts were unable to supply a 
more correct figure on the average cost at 
the mine of fuel sold to-retailers, but esti- 
mated that average retail margins for the 
country as a whole lay somewhere between 
the $4.45 originally used by NEWSWEEK 
and the $2.55 cited by Mr. Urheim for the 
Northwestern region. And, as NEWSWEEK’S 
chart and story emphasized, most of this 
margin represents expenses of distribu- 
tion rather than profit. 
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SIDESHOW 


Strictly Neutral— 


Boston, Mass.: Last week about 75 
government workers showed up at the 
Federal Building wearing plain white but. 
tons in their lapels. As the Hatch Act bars 
Federal employes from any participation 
in politics, the button wearers were imme. 
diately asked what the emblems stood for. 
“Why,” said one, “they’re Hatch Act but. 
tons.” 


Proof— 


Charlotte, N. C.: Charged with drunk. 
en driving, Israel Peterson argued that he 
had been in church. The prosecutor then 
asked what the preacher had spoken about, 
“He took his text from the first chapter of 
Nahum, third verse,” answered Peterson— 
who thereupon recited the quotation in 
full. He was acquitted by the jury. 

























Vital Statistics— 


Seattle, Wash.: Among those filing 
suit for divorce last week were the Orange 
Lemons. Orange charged his wife, Ruth, 
with cruelty. 








Cautious— 


St. Louis, Mo.: Forecaster Walter 
Moxim at the Weather Bureau recently 
had a long telephone chat with a man 
about weather conditions between St. Louis 
and Shenandoah, Iowa. So detailed were 
the unknown’s questions that Moxim, 
thinking he must be an aviator, asked: 
“Are you traveling by plane?” “Oh, no,” 
came the answer, “I’m just hitch-hiking.” 












Campaign Expenses— 


Denver, Colo.: Defeated for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor, George J. 
Knapp filed the following campaign ex- 
pense account: “Hams bought for church 
socials—none. Donations, ticket purchases, 
and other rackets—none. Shoes for vol- 
unteer assistants—$6.50.” 










Safety First— 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Dave Roberts recent- 
ly received a safe-driving award from an 
insurance company—which was fine, ex- 
cept that, although Roberts has owned an 
automobile for fourteen years, he has never 
driven it himself. 














Wrong Number— 


Washington, D.C.: The telephone 
rang in the press room at the White House. 
The reporter who picked it up heard a 
Negro voice say: “Hello—is this Doctuh 
Adams?” “No,” answered the reporter. 
“This is the White House.” “Oh, the 
White House,” said the voice. “Excuse me, 
Mistuh President.” 
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That Western 

Travel was at 

onetime forbid- 

den: In 1809 life 

insurance was 

void if the holder 
traveled west of the Mississippi. Today the 
West has its own companies. Pacific Mutual 
with balance sheet totals of over $240,000,000 
is one of America’s largest. 


That life insurance 

agents are “‘career 

men’’: They devote 

their lives to their call- 
ing. Hundreds of Pacific Mutual’s represent- 
atives have given from 10 to 45 years in their 
service to policyholders. 


OU can probably think of many 

pleasant things to do with part of 240 
million dollars. But if you had that much 
money, could you invest it so that it would 
enrich the lives of thousands and thousands 
of Americans? 
It’s a big order, yet Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has accomplished 
that! This tremendous accumulation is con- 
tinually working to advance the interests 
of the American people... to build homes 
...create jobs and better living conditions. 
For 241,000 policyholders these funds, in- 
vested in the American way of doing and 
living, form a reservoir for the future... 
supplying income when income is needed, 
paying doctor bills and meeting unex- 
pected emergencies. 


Pacific Mutual’s first objective is to provide 


OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


these benefits year after year, safely and 
surely. This kind of free enterprise allows 
men and women to benefit each other 
through life insurance. That’s what the 
privilege of being an American means! 


How You Can Share This Security 


There are carefully outlined Pacific Mutual 
plans to help every American guarantee 
his financial program. Your Pacific Mutual 
representative will be glad to help you 
supplement the benefits of the Social 
Security program. Call him now...or fill 
in this coupon to secure further information. 


523 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif., Sec. 10-C 
I should like to receive the FREE infor- 
mation checked below to help me arrange | 
my insurance program to best fit my 


current needs, | 

‘2 Pacific Mutual’s 
C) Pacific Mutual’s booklet about the | 
plan to supplement famous ‘‘Five-Way 
existing Social Plan” for happier | 
Security benefits. living. 


Name 


Street 


ee ee 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 


To Jounny WEISSMULLER, champion 
swimmer and movie Tarzan, and the form- 
er Beryew Scort of San Francisco, Calif., 
an 8-pound 13-ounce son named Johnny 
Scott Weissmuller, at Stanford Hospital in 
San Francisco, Sept. 23. The Weissmullers 
were married Aug. 20, 1939. 


To ApveLtaiwe Morrett, society singer, 
and Wiiu1AmM P. Buckner JR., now serv- 
ing a two-year sentence in prison for a 
Philippine railway bond fraud, an 8-pound 
son, at Le Roy Sanitarium in New York 
City, Sept. 29. 


Married: 


Mary B. Cusutne, daughter of the late 
Dr. Harvey W. Cushing, to Vincent As- 
tor, at Heather Dune, summer home of 
the bride’s mother, Mrs. Harvey W. Cush- 
ing, at East Hampton, L. IL., Sept. 27. 


Joe Leroy Brown, 21-year-old son of 
the screen comedian Joe E. Brown, and 
Virein1a Lee Newport, 19, of Beverly 





Acme 


Hills, Calif., at the Westwood Community 
Church, in Westwood, Calif., Sept. 24. 
Brown is the manager of an ice hockey 
team in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Binnie Barnes, English screen actress, 
to Mixe Franxovicn, former U.C.L. A. 
football star and now a West Coast radio 
sports announcer, in Hollywood, Calif., 
Sept. 29. 


Hvcu Writey, short-story writer, and his 
former wife, Jupirm Harrison W1LEy, who 
had divorced him just eight days ago, in 
Carson City, Nev., Sept. 28. “I’ve been on 
the loose eight days and I’m sick of it,” 
Wiley said. “Mrs. Wiley, too, is tired of it.” 


Divorced: 


Acme 


Hepy LaMarr, 
Viennese movie star, 
and Gene Markey, 
writer and film pro- 
ducer, in Los Angeles, 
Calif., Sept. 27. 
Charging cruelty, 
Miss Lamarr testi- 
fied that since their 
elopement to Mexi- 
cali, Mexico, March 











4, 1939, her husband 
had spent only four 
evenings alone with 
her at home. Markey, 
previously married to 
screen actress Joan 
Bennett, did not an- 
swer or contest the 
suit. First made fam- 
ous through her role 
in the foreign-made 
and often-censored 
film “Ecstasy,” Miss Lamarr—whose real 
name is Hedy Keisler—was formerly mar- 
ried to Fritz Mandl, millionaire munitions 
manufacturer. 


Enrolled: 


As a freshman at St. John’s College in 
Annapolis, Md., Paut MELLON, 33-year- 
old son of the late Andrew W. Mellon, 
banker-industrialist and former Secretary 
of the Treasury, Sept. 25. Already a grad- 
uate of both Yale and Clare College of 
Cambridge University, Mellon said he was 
attending St. John’s—whose students are 
educated by reading the “100 great books 
of mankind”—to “make up to some ex- 
tent important gaps” in his education. Mel- 
lon will live in a Colonial house he has 
rented and will visit his wife and daughter 
over week ends at his estate near Upper- 
ville, Va. 


Internationa 


Arrived: 


On the President Adams from Bombay, 
Georce H. Earte IV, 24-year-old son of the 
former Governor of Pennsylvania now serv- 
ing as United States Minister to Bulgaria, 
in Jersey City, N.J., Sept. 24. Last July 1 
young Earle resigned his post as his fa- 
ther’s secretary in 
Sofia and announced 
his intention of join- 
ing the Royal Air 
Force. The State De- 
partment, however, 
held that this action 
would violate the 
neutrality law, so he 
went to Bombay and 
there boarded the 
President Adams. 


Died: 

Hare Ho.wpen, 71, former chairman of 
the board of the Southern Pacific railway, 
in New York City, Sept. 23. Born in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Holden began his career as 
a lawyer and by 1907 had become counsel 
for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Sev- 
en years later he was president of both 
that line and the Colorado & Southern. 


Marcuerite Cuark, 53, former star of 
the stage and early silent movies, of pneu- 
monia, in New York City, Sept. 25. In the 
twenty years between her stage debut in 
1899 and her retirement in 1919, Miss 
Clark became one of America’s favorite 





International 


‘ appearance (she was less than 5 feet tg 





—, 





actresses—for her tiny charm and doll-lik, 





and weighed under 100 pounds) made he, 
a perfect ingenue type. Walt Disney wro, 
Miss Clark that his Snow White was py. 
terned after his memory of her character, 
zation. Born in Ohio and educated jn , 
convent, Miss Clark began her career x 
a child star. Later she appeared in many 
musical-comedy successes, including “Th 
New Yorkers” and “The Wild Rose.” } 
1915 Miss Clark went 
into the movies and, 
until her retirement 
shortly after she mar- 
ried Harry P. Wil- 
liams, wealthy Loui- 
siana sportsman, in 
1918, she was a box- 
office hit in such films 
as “The Goose Girl” 


and “Wildflower.” 





















Wide World 





Cou. Francis Cuark, (“Pinkey”) Har. 
rington, 53, Works Progress Administrator, 
in New London, Conn., Sept. 30, after an 
operation the week before. Born in Bristol, 
Va., Sept. 10, 1887, Harrington was grad. 
uated from West Point as No. 2 man in 
the 1909 class, and as a lieutenant of ep- 
gineers under Gen. William Goethals helped 
to build the Panama Canal. In 1935, the 
red-haired colonel became deputy admin- 
istrator and chief engineer of WPA, sue. 
ceeding Harry L. Hopkins as administrator 
in 1938. His son, William Stuart, and 
daughter, Mary Eleanor, survive him. 
















GrovER JoNnEs, 47, pioneer screen writer, 
after complications from a kidney ailment, 
in Hollywood, Sept. 24. After working as a 
coal miner and sign painter in Indiana, 
Jones went to Hollywood in 1913 there- 
after to grow up with the movie industry. 
Some of his greatest scenarios were “The 
Plainsman,” “Lives of a Bengal Lancer,” 
and “Abe Lincoln in Illinois.” 


Courtney Rytey Cooper, 53, newspa- 
per and magazine writer, a suicide by hang- 
ing in the closet of a New York hotel 
room, Sept. 29. Cooper’s wife, the former 
Genevieve R. Furey of Los Angeles, said 
he had been depressed recently over Nazi 
activity he had witnessed in Mexico. A 
Kansas City, Mo., boy who ran away from 
school to become a circus clown, Cooper 
continued his colorful career as newsboy, 
vaudeville performer, circus press agent, 
newspaper reporter, magazine writer, and, 
recently, crusader against crime. Work- 
ing closely with J. 
Edgar Hoover, di- 
rector of the FBI, 
Cooper in 1935 pub- 
lished “Ten Thou- 
sand Public Enemies” 
and in 1937 and 
1939 followed with 
“Here’s to Crime,” 
and “Designs in 
Scarlet.” 
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and a VC OWE 


N AUGUST 22nd, the President of the United States signed 

into law an Act of Congress providing for the registration 

and regulation of investment companies by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

It is only natural that we should heartily endorse this legisla- 
tion. The Commission invited Investors Syndicate and other 
investment companies to cooperate in its development. The new 
law represents the combined thinking of both the Commission 
and the industry: 

We welcome this legislation; we welcome the benefits it will 
bring to our company and our contract holders; we welcome 
the benefits it will bring to the investment business. 

As the largest investment contract company in the field; we are 
glad to inform all present and prospective holders of Living Pro- 


tection Contracts that Investors Syndicate will conform with this Act. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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It has never happened in the 31 years since 


Good Housekeeping’s Laboratories were 


founded, and it is not going to happen now. 


THIS BRIDE, and millions of women like 
her, have put their trust in our Seal of 
Approval . . . and their confidence is 
justified! 

If a product does not meet our exact- 
ing standards, it cannot carry our Seal 
of Approval. No amount of advertising 
money will make it acceptable—because 
the Good Housekeeping Seal of Ap- 
proval is not for sale. 


FOR EXAMPLE... 


Recently we received an order for $29,000 worth 
of advertising space in Good Housekeeping Mag- 
azine from a manufacturer of canned foods. As we 
always do, we asked for samples of his complete 
line, and as we a/so always do, we went out in the 
open market in Detroit, Boston and New York, 
and bought more samples . . . the same sort of 
cans that you, as a consumer, would have bought 
... or that a bride, trusting in the Good House- 
keeping Seal of Approval, would have 
bought with perfect confidence—if 
the Seal had been there! 

There were fourteen products in this 
manufacturer's line, ranging from 
Vegetable Soup to Spaghetti. Our tests 
showed that six out of the fourteen’ 
products were fine. You would have 
liked their flavor and quality, wherever 


October issue 


—now on sale 

















you had bought them. The others, said our labora- 
tories, ‘‘showed great variation in quality, flavor 
and appearance.” 

7 7 7 


PROBLEM: Give the Seal of Approval to the 
good products—refuse it to the others, all mar- 
keted under the same brand name? 


ANSWER: No. “Too confusing to the home- 
maker,”’ we said. “In view of the large proportion 
of unacceptable products thus far tested in the (name 
deleted) line, we do not feel it would be advisable 
to give approval on any products of this line.” 
(January 18th) 


The order for $29,000 of advertising in Good 
Housekeeping Magazine had been received on 
January 5th . . . on January 21st we rejected it. 
Advertising on these same food products has since 
appeared elsewhere—but it has NOT appeared in 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


FREE BUYING GUIDES... The sum and substance of the 
product-testing work of Good Housekeeping Laboratories has 
been compressed into three “Buying Guides.““ One on Cos- 
metics, one on Foods and one on 
Household Products. 


These guides are lists of tested 
products which have received 
the Good Housekeeping Seal of 
Approval. They are YOURS FOR 
THE ASKING—For your copy of 
any (or all) of them FREE... 
write Pamela Jones, 
Dept. E, Good House- 
keeping, 959 8th 
Ave., New York City. 
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Every BRIDE should know that... 


—31 years’ experience with laboratory and 
“practical-use”’ tests lies behind the Good 
Housekeeping Seals of Approval. 


—The Approval for which the Seals stand 
is not for sale. A manufacturer cannot buy 
our Approval ... Neither can he get it by 
offering to advertise in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. His product has to EARN ap- 
proval by meeting exacting standards. 


—Approval is granted for a one-year period 


only ... Ifa product is changed, it must be 
re-approved to keep the Seal. 


— When a manufacturer’s product das earned 
the Seal of Approval, he is under no obliga- 
tion to advertise in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. On the average, 3 out of 4 don’t. 


—So that this testing service, which costs 
you mothing . .. and costs manufacturers 
nothing ... has cost us well over a million 
dollars in the last five years. 


4Ous 


Conducted % wach 


EKEEPIN' 


The most dependable advertising pages in America 


Every product advertised in every issue of Good Housekeeping Magazine is backed with a MONEY-BACK Guaranty 








Four questions people ask, ‘ 


about life insurance di 


1. What is a dividend ? 


In a mutual company, such as Metropoli- 
tan, the premium paid by the policyholder 
is fixed at an amount somewhat greater 
than the company expects will be needed 
under normal conditions to pay for the cost 
of furnishing the insurance. This is a safety 
measure, in order to make sure that the 
company has on hand at all times sufficient 
funds to cover any unforeseen contingen- 
cies that may arise. 


The policyholder receives back, in the 
form of dividends, such amounts as past 
experience and present conditions indicate 
are not needed for the current cost of insur- 
ance or for the maintenance of the neces- 
sary reserve funds which assure payment 
of future policy obligations. Dividends are 
not usually available, of course, in the very 
early policy years. 

2. How are dividends arrived at? 
After premiums and interest from invest- 
ments have been credited...after pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries, 
and expenses, have been met... after the 
reserve which is required by law to insure 
the payment of future obligations has been 
set aside...and after provision has been 
made for an extra safety fund (the maxi- 
mum of which is limited by law) ... any 
funds remaining are available for divi- 
dends. The company apportions and dis- 
tributes these funds to individual policy- 
holders in such a manner that the dividend 
on each policy represents the refund due 
on that policy for the particular year. 

3. Why do dividends sometimes fluctu- 

ate from year to year? 

When you read the answer to this question, 
you may wonder why dividends don’t fluc- 
tuate more! 


The actual cost of life insurance de- 
pends primarily on three factors: the claim 
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Every day, hundreds of policyholders consult Metropolitan agents for services 
or information concerning their Metropolitan policies. Frequently the questions 
they ask have to do with dividends. 


rate among the policyholders, the interest 
earned, and the running expense of the 
company. Any material change in any of 
these factors may increase or may lower 
the actual cost of insurance. 


For instance, when a life insurance com- 
pany receives less in interest, insurance 
must cost more than it otherwise would. 
During the last ten years, there has been 
a substantial decline in interest income 
on most forms of investments available to 
life insurance companies. The savings re- 
sulting from a lower death rate and Met- 
ropolitan’s slightly lower expense rates 
(except for taxes) have not been sufficient 
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to offset such reductions in interest earnings. 


As a result, the amount available for 
dividends, during the period of declining 
interest rates, has been reduced. 


4. In what manner may I use my div- 


idend? 


If you own an Ordinary life insurance pol- 
icy in Metropolitan, you may use your 
dividend in any one of four ways. 


(a) You can receive your dividend in cash. 


(6) You can apply your dividend toward 
the payment of premiums. 


(c) Except in the case of Term insurance, 
you can use your dividend to purchase 
additional paid-up life insurance. Any 
such insurance, purchased in this man- 
ner, will be added to the face amount 
which your present policy will have at 
death or upon maturity. 

(d) You can leave dividends with the Com- 
pany to accumulate interest. 

It is not feasible, of course, to make all of 

the above options available for Industrial 

or Group policies. 

No matter how you elect to use your 
dividends, the final result is this: dividends 
reduce the amount you pay for your life in- 
surance to the actual cost of providing it. 


VoL. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Lew 


Farley for Roosevelt? 


As far as can be learned, Farley has 
dearly disclosed his intentions to no one, 
but close friends are convinced that he will 
make one pro forma speech for Roosevelt 
over a nationwide hookup near the end of 
the campaign. He’s still cool to the third 
term, and it’s interesting that Mrs. Farley 
js pro-Willkie and that one of Farley’s 
daughters (contrary to denials) has been 
seen wearing a Willkie button. But, as 
chairman of the N.Y. Democratic Com- 
mittee, Farley reportedly feels he can hard- 
ly seek election of his state ticket without 
giving at least nominal endorsement to the 
national nominees. 


Hull vs. Vichy 


Negotiations between the U.S. and 
France over the fate of Indo-China have 
left the State Department more vexed than 
ever with the “independent” Vichy gov- 
ernment. Hull, accepting in good faith 
Vichy’s reports on its precarious Indo- 
Chinese defenses, reported with equal con- 
fidential candor this country’s disinclina- 
tion to extend full-fledged economic sup- 
port to the colony. Only when the Japa- 
nese were set to move did Hull discover 
that the substance of all his reports had 
been piped from Vichy to Berlin to Tokyo. 


U.S. and Russia 


Significant of the Administration’s newly 
intensified efforts to improve relations with 
Russia is this unreported fact: Within the 
last six weeks nearly one-third of all ex- 
port charters granted to alien shippers 
covered cargoes for Russia. The Russian 
charters, totaling eleven, included six for 
petroleum. The others were for oil pipe, 
copper, wheat, and miscellaneous supplies. 
The U.S.’s desire to wean the Soviet away 
from the Axis is so intense that the chart- 
ers are being approved despite official feel- 
ing that the oil obtained here may well be 
transshipped to Germany or at least may 
be used to replace Russian oil sent to the 
Nazis. 


Soviet ‘Diplomacy’ 

While U.S. Communists still beat the 
drums for American isolation from the 
European war, Soviet diplomats have be- 
gun covertly doing what they can to egg 


this government into a war declaration on 
Britain’s side. Ambassador Oumansky and 
aides have been hinting in Washington 
conversations that U.S. combat against 
the Nazis might bestir Stalin to break the 
Moscow-Berlin pact and jump in on the 
“Nazi kill.” U.S. diplomats, while they are 
striving to pull Russia away from the Axis, 
take these diplomatic hints with a dose of 
salt. They are convinced that Soviet policy 
calls for the involvement of this country 
against the Axis in the hope of maintain- 
ing a balance of warring powers and fore- 
stalling a future Hitler assault on Russia. 


Willkie Speech Writers 


In his full-speed campaign, Willkie has 
naturally found he could not fulfill his pre- 
diction that he would write all his own 
speeches and use no “ghost writers.” His 
Omaha farm speech was drafted by W. W. 
Waymack, editor of The Des Moines Reg- 
ister’s editorial page, and by Rep. Clif- 
ford Hope of Kansas. The N. Y. Republi- 
can State Convention speech was drawn up 
by Paul C. Smith of The San Francisco 
Chronicle: Bartley Crum, San Francisco 
lawyer; Elliott Bell, ex-financial reporter 
and former Dewey adviser, and Russell 
Davenport, Willkie’s research chief. Willkie 
made some alterations in both speeches. 
Incidentally, the effective anti-Roosevelt 
quote from Winston Churchill was dug up 
by Willkie himself. 


Political Moods 


A checkup among those who frequent 
the two parties’ national campaign head- 
quarters yields this consensus: Democratic 
officials’ attitudes range from calm confi- 
dence to brazen cockiness. In GOP offices, 
there are a few who appear openly gloomy. 
However, a great many Republican chief- 
tains are counting on the fact that thou- 
sands of Roosevelt supporters are half- 
hearted and may not vote, while most 
Willkie backers seem intense about it. 
These Republican leaders think that a 
surge of enthusiasm like that of “the mir- 
acle of Philadelphia” may well save the 
day. Aware of this, some cooler Demo- 
cratic heads are earnestly warning col- 
leagues of the dangers of overconfidence. 


Lewis’ Tactics 


As of early this week, those who had 
been working on John L. Lewis to get him 
to come out for F. D. R. were still not posi- 
tive that he would do so. The situation had 
boiled down to this: Lewis definitely would 
not endorse Willkie, but he might con- 
tinue to keep mum. He was still bargaining 
to see what concessions for CIO labor he 


could get out of Roosevelt in return for an 
endorsement. The President was not in- 
clined to give in to Lewis any more. 
Whether he would do so seemed to depend 
largely on whether or not élection straws 
convince him that Lewis’ help might mean 
the difference between winning and losing. 


National Notes 


French Ambassador Henry-Haye says his 
naturally florid complexion embarrasses 
him, especially when he leaves a State De- 
partment conference and encounters report- 
ers who misinterpret the red face .. . Demo- 
cratic Committee chiefs were not advised 
in advance of Tom Corcoran’s appoint- 
ment as vice chairman of the La Guardia 
group of independents for Roosevelt; they 
were irked by the announcement . .. When 
Willkie opened his Omaha speech with a 
grammatical slip (“You touch both Mrs. 
Willkie and I very much .. .”), The New 
York Herald Tribune and some other pro- 
Willkie papers corrected it for him; most 
anti-Willkie papers left it uncorrected . . . 
‘The House, while not officially recessing, 
is actually recessing in relays so members 
can mend their political fences; recent im- 
portant roll calls have shown an average 
of about 110 absent. 





German Jewish Paradox 


, as it may seem, the Jewish 
population of Berlin has increased in recent 
weeks. Behind this is one of the paradoxes 
of the war. Nazi government regulations 
provide lower-than-normal wage scales for 
employes whose work is “below standard.” 
During the war-caused shortage of skilled 
labor, employers are hiring Jews, classify- 
ing them as “below standard,” and paying 
them 10 to 15% less than “Aryans.” Jews 
likewise don’t get paid vacations or other 
privileges reserved for “Aryans.” -As a con- 
sequence, nearly every Jew in Germany 
who now wants work can find it, and many 
who’ve been driven out of the cities have 
returned. 


Spanish Exile Government 


Formation of a Spanish “government-in- 
exile,” with British support, may be an- 
nounced shortly. A strong movement to 
create such a regime in opposition to the 
Franco government has already been 
started in Mexico by Juan Asensio, one of 
the Loyalist generals, with other Loyalist 
notables participating. But the British 
have volunteered no support of the idea as 
long as there has been hope of keeping 
Spain from becoming a complete Axis 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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partner. If, however, Spain continues to 
drift toward cooperation with Hitler, 
there’ll be formal announcement of an exile 
regime like the Free French, Polish, and 
other “governments-in-exile.” Temporary 
headquarters will probably be in Mexico, 
but they may be shifted to England later. 


Germany’s ‘Oil Shortage’ 


Despite the conflicting newspaper pre- 
dictions of an imminent oil shortage in 
Germany, most of the uncensored data 
reaching Washington indicate that the 
time of stringency isn’t yet near. Gasoline 
is still being used in autos and for other 
purposes for which different fuels could be 
substituted if a severe shortage loomed. 
It’s conceivable, of course, that this might 
be a smoke screen to conceal a growing pe- 
troleum shortage, but officials here see 
many signs to the contrary. For example, 
there are multiple indications that Rus- 
sian shipments of petroleum to Germany 
are well exceeding expectations of a few 
months ago. 


Nazi Indo-China Pressure 


One situation that led up to the Japanese 
invasion of Indo-China—and perhaps in- 
fluenced the Three-Power Pact—has now 
been disclosed by responsible diplomats. 
For several weeks before Vichy authorities 
gave in, they were subjected to direct pres- 
sure from Berlin to yield to the Japanese 
demands on Indo-China. The Nazis finally 
got their way by telling the French (under 
promise of absolute secrecy, of course), 
that the Berlin pact had already been ar- 
ranged and that, if France chose to make 
trouble for the Japanese, Germany’s terms 
for postwar peace settlement would be 
much more severe and that German troops 
might even take over parts of unoccupied 
France. 


Foreign Notes 


The Nazi Government has been pressing 
the Vichy regime to arrest Edouard Her- 
riot as an “enemy of France” because the 
veteran statesman has been outspokenly 
critical in private conversations lately .. . 
What’s claimed to be Europe’s tallest 
building will:soon be erected in Budapest 
to house the municipal government; it will 
have sixteen high-ceilinved stories, cor- 
responding to twenty-odd American 
floors . . . Confidential reports to the 
White House indicate that, in late Sep- 
tember after weeks of intensified bombing, 
British industrial production stood at ap- 
proximately 80% of capacity. 





Government and Business 


The Justice Department is getting 
ready to spring important antitrust cases 
in the shoe-machinery and bakery fields 
. . . Leon Henderson plans to resign his 
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SEC membership soon to devote full time 
to his work as a member of the Defense 
Advisory Commission . . . Supporters of 
Wagner Labor Act amendments have 
about given up hope of getting Congres- 
sional action before the election . . . The 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, having located 
several promising sources for antimony 
and tin, both enormously important as 
strategic minerals, is seeking large appro- 
priations for further investigation. 


Ford Six 


Ford’s long-rumored six-cylinder car is 
now tentatively scheduled to make its 
debut some time after Jan. 1. As now 
planned, this will not represent any sweep- 
ing change, since the present 1941 line of 
V-8 models will be continued and will 
simply be supplemented by the new six in 
a body like the eights’. As with Pontiacs 
and Oldsmobiles, the six-cylinder engines 
will be interchangeable with the present 
engines in the regular eight-cylinder chas- 
sis. Economy of operation will be the main 
advantage of the new motor, but its pur- 
chase price will not differ by more than 
$50 from the present models. 


New Products 


Prefabricated and prefinished hardwood 
floors are now available to home owners. 
They come in neatly fitting squares that 
are to be laid in parquet design over any 
sub-flooring by use of a special adhesive 
. .. Westinghouse has developed a portable 
infra-red reflecting lamp that’s said to dry 
paint in a small fraction of the time nor- 
mally required . . . A patent has been 
granted for a new process which, by ap- 
plying latex (liquid rubber) to the soil in 
small quantities, will prevent soil ero- 
sion; it’s considered particularly promis- 
ing for construction projects where part of 
the foundation is under water. 


Fluorescent Campaign 


Expect a nationwide campaign to win 
public appearance for use of the new fluo- 
rescent (“cold light”) lamps in the home. 
Lamp manufacturers and utility compa- 
nies will cooperate in the drive. Since the 
fluorescent lamps require only 60% as 
much current as do comparable ordinary 
lamps, power companies weren’t too en- 
thusiastic at first. Now, however, most 


of them have been won over to the idea 


“that widespread adoption of the lamps 
would lead to much more generous use of 
light—and, in the end, to greater con- 
sumption of electricity. 


Business Footnotes 


Consensus of reliable predictions is that 
the FRB index of production, estimated 
at 127 for September, will reach about 130 
in October . . . The Investment Bankers 
Association of America has sent out du- 
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plicate copies of recent press releases, |g. 
beling the second: “Just in case the mails 
have busted down since Mr. Farley left,” 
... The A. T. & T. before long will insti. 
tute one of the biggest pieces of financing 
of the year, issuing $100,000,000 or more 
worth of bonds . . . Though women are 
grabbing up every pair of Nylon stock. 
ings that can be turned out, men haven't 
rushed for the new Nylon socks. The de. 
mand was so slight in one big N.Y. store 
that prices have been marked down from 
94 cents to 49 cents. 





Press Notes 


The New York Times and its associ- 
ated paper, the morning Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Times, are working on plans to 
start an afternoon paper in Chattanovoga 
... The New York Mirror, to which Wal- 
ter Winchell is under contract, has been 
raising a rumpus because it understands 
Winchell has been the real author of the 
“Paul Revere II” column in the newspaper 
PM ... Wendell P. Colton Co., which 
handled most Japanese publicity in this 
country, dropped its contract like a hot 
potato after the Tokyo-Berlin-Rome pact 
was announced. 


‘Nylon’ Hoax 


The popularity and scarcity of Nylon 
hosiery are giving birth to new rackets. 
For example, operators are buying up 
batches of imperfect, third-rate stock- 
ings, calling them “Nitron,” and advertis- 
ing them as “the $1,000,000 hosiery inven- 
tion made from woop-air-HEAT.” (Nylon 
is made from coal, air, and water.) Two 
pairs of “Nitron” hosiery are offered 
“free” through drugstores with purchase 
of a bottle of “exquisite” perfume and a 
box of face powder. These “deals” are ar- 
ranged by itinerant promoters who per- 
suade druggists to cooperate in a well- 
advertised sale and split the profits. They 
confine the sale of the combination to 
two hours—say from 1 to 3 p.m.—and are 
far away when complaints begin to swamp 
the drugstore next day. 


Miscellany 


Boake Carter, news commentator who 
left the air two years ago when his out- 
spokenness embarrassed sponsors, will 
soon resume network broadcasts under 
sponsorship of an airline . . . Reflecting 
its retreat from Leftism, the Mexican 
Government has rescinded its six-month- 
old ban on “Ninotchka,” the film kidding 
the Soviet . . . Bruno Walter, the distin- 
guished German-refugee conductor, is 
now expected to be appointed Wagnerian 
conductor for the Metropolitan Opera . . . 
M-G-M will eliminate most of the long 
lists of screen credits at the beginning of 
films; other producers may follow suit. 
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Der our best, working 24 hours a day, turning out turret 
lathes as fast as we can to help America rearm. Won't 
to you in your shop join us in ours—in working, and de- 
manding work instead of words from others, in order to 


keep this country of ours safe and free? 
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MASSIVE, CLEAN-CUT DESIGNING —from stem to stern, this 1941 Plymouth 


GLAMOROUS NEW Fashion-Tone Interior. It’s an ex- 
is one all-satisfying picture of charm, good taste, and distinction. You have a 


quisite harmony of color, fabric, appointments— un- 


wide choice of smart new colors. Plymouth’s the “One” for ’41. 


like anything you’ve ever seen in a low-priced car! 


It Spells CLASS 


Inside, Outside, the New 
Plymouth Radiates Luxury! 
New Fashion-Tone Interior— 
New 4-Way Step-Up in Per- 
formance— New Powermatic 
Shifting...19 Important 
New Advancements! 


HE MINUTE you see it—you know 
this 1941 Plymouth is class...it’s 
so long and sleek and beautiful, so 
luxurious! So much so, it’s a pleasure 
to remind yourself it’s low-priced! 
Performance has been stepped up 4 
ways...increased horsepower, in- 
creased torque, new transmission, new 
axle ratio. It’s a “powerhouse”! 


And you get new Powermatic Shift- 


ing...a new Oil Bath Air Cleaner that 
adds to engine smoothness and long 
life...new Engine Bearings, 2 to 3 times 
longer-lived...all told, 19 important 
advancements! 

Plymouth’s the “One” for ’41! See 
your Plymouth dealer. PLymouru 
Division OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thurs., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 


See the Low-Priced Plymouth Commercial Cars! 


DRIVE THE POWERMATIC WAY-—vastly easier—with 
actual elimination of certain usual shifting motions. 


VALUE IS 
AWAY UP! 


New Safety Rims on 
wheels to prevent 
“throwing” ofthe tire 
in case of a blowout. 


New Counterbalanced 
Trunk Lid—goes up or 
down easily at a touch. 


Big 6-Inch Tires—Met- 
al Spring Covers, stand- 
ard on all models. 


New Sealing through- 
out body to keep out 
dust, water, heat, noise. 
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U.S. Unexcited by Axis Deal 
but Keeping Its Powder Dry 


Reply Embodies Steps 
to Meet New Threat in Far East 
While Boosting British Aid 


Americans, who for more than a century 
had believed that the dream of a hostile 
two-ocean alliance against them was an 
outlandish nightmare, awoke last Friday to 
face it in fact. Across the narrowing At- 
lantic, Germany, Italy, and Japan had 
finally announced a ten-year military 
and economic pact committing them to 
united action in the event any of the three, 
in their scramble to carve up the British, 
French, Dutch, and Belgian empires, be- 
came embroiled with any power not now a 
belligerent—meaning Soviet Rus- 
sia and the U.S. (see page 21). 

Washington’s reaction was 


tain vital chemicals. Washington was even 
considering an airtight ban on imports of 
Japanese silk to which the Latin-American 
republics would be asked to adhere. Such a 
move would cut off the bulk of Tokyo’s 
badly needed dollar exchange. 

On the diplomatic front, the President 
received the Marquess of Lothian, British 
Ambassador, who brought an urgent plea 
for “more of everything.” In Moscow, 
United States Ambassador Laurence A. 
Steinhardt conferred with the Soviet Pre- 
mier, Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, with a 
view to clarifying Soviet-American rela- 
tions in the face of the new Axis coup. 
And in London, Chungking, Canberra, 
Batavia, Manila, Hanoi, Honolulu, and a 
dozen other capitals, American diplomatic 


and military experts discussed long- 
range strategy with this country’s po- 
tential allies. 

While American naval experts continued 
to examine the British offer of the use of 
Singapore as a United States base (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 30), alternative bases were 
understood to have come into the picture. 
One suggested alternative was Brisbane, 
where Australia currently is concentrating 
an air patrol and naval force. 

Behind these base talks was the idea of 
a strong defensive chain running from 
Hong Kong and Southern Indo-China 
through Singapore and the Netherlands 
Indies to Australia. Such a chain, Wash- 
ington observers pointed out, reinforced on 
the west by China (and by Russia as well, 
if the Soviets could be won over), would 
effectively encircle Japan and her man- 
dated islands. 

What the United States may have to 
contribute toward the steel in this 
chain was not disclosed. Among them, 
the British (in India, Burma, the Ma- 

layan Peninsula, Hong Kong, 
Borneo, Australia, and New Zea- 


land) , the French (in Indo-China 





speedy. President Roosevelt, at a 
full Cabinet meeting attended by 
Vice President Garner, discussed 
accelerating the shipment of 
weapons, including Flying For- 
tresses and Navy patrol bombers, 
to Britain. A “flying squadron” of 
citizens visited the White House 
to urge “every additional aid to 
Britain which you may find pos- 
sible,” and later Mr. Roosevelt 
talked over possible moves with 
Army, Navy, and defense chiefs. 

The Administration took specif- 
ic steps, meanwhile, to meet the 
threat in the Far East. Secrelary 
of Commerce Jesse H. Jones an- 
nounced a further $25,000,000 
loan to China (bringing the total 
to $70,000,000) , to be secured by 
$30,000,000 worth of Chinese 
tungsten. The State Department 
tightened the “creeping embargo” 
against Japan by adding scrap 
metal to aviation gasoline on the 
banned export list and by weigh- 
ing the eventual inclusion of cop- 
per and perhaps other petroleum 
products, machine tools, and cer- 














and New Caledonia), the Dutch 
(in their Indies) , and the United 
States (in the Philippines and at 
the Navy’s Pacific stations) al- 
ready have a considerable force 
with which to meet Japanese 
agression. 

In the immediate area involved, 
the British have at their disposal 
probably 15 cruisers, about 20 
destroyers, 1 aircraft carrier, and 
some 90 smaller warcraft. The 
United States Asiatic Squadron 
includes $ cruisers, 12 destroyers, 
10 submarines, and some smaller 
boats. The Dutch have at least 2 
cruisers, 12 submarines, and a 
dozen gunboats. The French have 
2 cruisers and 11 lesser craft. 
Against these, Japan has her en- 
tire naval strength of 11 battle- 
ships, 44 cruisers, 122 destroyers, 
12 aircraft carriers, 70 subma- 
rines, and a host of smaller ves- 
sels—in sum, the third largest 
navy in the world. However, the 
United States Battle Fleet, in it- 








” Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post- 


Going to Answer All of Them, Uncle? 





self more than a match for the 
Japanese Navy, is based at Hono- 
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Watchdogs of the Pacific: Uncle Sam’s Battle Fleet off Hawai 


lulu—only ten days from the Solomon 
Islands. 

In other weapons, the potential anti- 
Japanese allies are not so well off. The 
French are understood to have 110,000 
trained troops in Indo-China, very few 
tanks, not more than a handful of first- 
class warplanes, and a deficiency of artil- 
lery. The Dutch have made a veritable 
fortress of Java, with a magnificent air 
base at Bandoeng and a naval base at 
Soerabaya. They are said to have between 
200 and 300 first-class warplanes, including 
a number of Curtiss pursuit ships and 
Lockheed Hudson and Martin bombers 
from the United States. At least 500 battle- 
worthy planes are on hand in the Philip- 
pines, and the British probably could 
muster 3,000 on short notice. 

Col. Henri Jacomie, head of an inde- 
pendent French mission from Indo-China, 
left Washington last week claiming he had 
the promise of 150 warplanes, several thou- 
sand Lee-Enfield rifles, and a quantity of 
small-arms ammunition. Plane shipments 
were understood to be still going forward 
to the Netherlands Indies. 

Meanwhile, on the “inner line” of de- 
fense, the immediate effect of the Axis- 
Japanese pact was a redoubling of the 
preparedness effort at home and the speed- 
ing up of measures to fortify the new 
Atlantic bases acquired from Britain 
(Newsweek, Sept. 16) . 

Washington also looked to hemispheric 
defense. The Senate ratified the Havana 
Treaty to prevent Axis seizure of European 
possessions on this side of the Atlantic. 
Secretary Hull signed an agreement by 
which the United States relinquished con- 
trol of customs collected by the Dominican 


Republic. The President signed a bill em- 
powering this country to lend $500,000,000 
below the Rio Grande—a move which paid 
prompt dividends when the Panama Na- 
tional Assembly passed a resolution beg- 
ging Spain not to join the Axis. And the 
White House announced that military ob- 
servers of all the Latin-American republics 
would shortly be taken on a tour of United 
States defense preparations, after confer- 
ences with American military and naval 
authorities in Washington. That these talks 
would result in closer cooperation, no 
one doubted. 

Not even caution, however, mollified the 
noninterventionists in Congress. Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr., Massachusetts Republi- 
can, saw “woefully unprepared America 
. - . in peril of entering this war.” Sen. 
Gerald P. Nye, North Dakota Republican, 
grumbled that “our policy has succeeded in 
driving Japan into the arms of those who 
were the last ones we wanted her associated 
with.” Rep. Bruce Barton, accepting the 
Republican nomination for senator at the 
New York State Convention (see page 
17), said: “I am unqualifiedly persuaded 
that the third term means war.” And Sen. 
Bennett C. Clark felt that “it [the Axis- 
Japanese pact] ought not to make the 
slightest difference in our policy.” 

The pact’s signers did not appear to 
agree with the Missourian. In Rome, the 
Giornale d’Italia termed Washington’s re- 
ported view that the announcement had 
changed nothing, since a policy of agree- 
ment had existed for some years, “an 
erroneous interpretation.” In Berlin, a 
Nazi official laconically commented: “This 
is an answer to the destroyer deal between 
the United States and Great Britain.” And 


the influential Japanese paper Asahi con- 
cluded: “A clash between Japan and Amer- 
ica .. . now seems inevitable.” 


Significance 


Surprised only by the timing (State 
Department observers had expected Tokyo 
to hold off until the outcome of the Battle 
of Britain became clearer), Washington 
interpreted the tripartite pact as a multi- 
purpose instrument which, insofar as it 
was immediately directed at this country, 
was at once a warning to cease aiding 
China and a sly Nazi attempt to push 
Japan into some adventure which would 
force the United States to go to war with 
Tokyo, and thus slow to a trickle the aid 
now being sent to the British Isles. 

Consequently, the Administration neither 
backed down nor lunged ahead recklessly. 
Instead, it pursued a policy with regard to 
the spread of the war (which it long had 
expected and been preparing for) based on 
the theory that there are inner and outer 
defenses which this country must guard, 
but that the inner defenses must never be 
depleted to strengthen the outer. 

Hence, Washington sidestepped _ the 
Nazi trap. It did not, for example, order 
the fleet to steam boldly from Pearl Har- 
bor to Singapore, at the double risk of 
meeting the Japanese under unfavorable 
circumstances en route or being [left 
stranded if the British Fleet lost control 
of the Atlantic. 

This is not to say that the Administra- 
tion does not believe that Japanese ex- 
pansion in Indonesia would be a severe 
blow to this country. But it also believes 
that Japan will not risk war with the 
United States so long as the issue of the 
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Battle for the Atlantic remains in doubt. 
Consequently Washington feels that it can 
afford to continue a policy of watchful 
waiting—wooing Russia, aiding China, the 
French, the Dutch, and the British in 
every way possible short of dissipating our 
own defense and our aid to Britain on the 
other side of the world; and, finally, gently 
taking up the slack in the embargo rope 
that even now presses the Japanese throat. 

The Administration likewise realizes that 
it would be a blow to this country if its 
other outer line of defense—the British 
Isles, the British Fleet, Gibraltar, or West 
Africa—fell to the Nazis. But for the 
present, there is only one practical thing 
we can do to prevent such catastrophes: 
put more and more planes and other 
weapons in British hands. 

As a matter of fact, Washington be- 
lieves that the Germans have finally over- 
reached themselves in estimating American 
complacency, just as they overreached 
themselves in 1917 with the announcement 
of unrestricted submarine warfare. Aid to 
Britain, far from diminishing, undoubtedly 
will be greatly augmented. And American 
public opinion—most potent of all war 
weapons—appears to be only too eager to 
accept the newest challenge of the 
dictators. 





The Legion Speaks 


For sixteen years, the American Legion 
has steadfastly advocated a policy of strict 
neutrality for the United States. Last 
week, at its 22nd convention, in Boston, 
the vast majority of the 1,451 delegates, 
representing an all-time membership high 
of 1,069,267 Legionnaires, shouted down 
a resolution to reaffirm this stand, urged 
extension of all assistance to nations re- 


—— 





Milo Warner, newly elected Ameri- 
can Legion Commander, saw .. . 


sisting aggressors, including “all practicable 
aid to Britain,” a permanent system of uni- 
versal military service, increased national 
defense, strict supervision of aliens, and 
fingerprinting for all persons. 

One of the leaders of the small pro-neu- 
trality bloc, O. K. Armstrong of Spring- 
field, Mo., a member of the Legion’s for- 
eign-relations committee, questioned wheth- 
er the convention’s action represented the 
sentiment of the rank and file and an- 
nounced that a protest meeting would be 
held in New York or Washington. 

Ending a four-day session during which 
the annual high-jinks parade was viewed 
by 2,000,000, the Legion selected Mil- 


International 


... drum majorettes perform ... 


waukee for the 1941 convention and elected 
as successor to National Commander Ray- 
mond J. Kelly a Toledo, Ohio, lawyer— 
Milo J. Warner, captain of Battery B of 
the 76th Artillery in the World War. For 
president of the Legion’s Auxiliary, dele- 
gates representing 500,000 women picked 
Mrs. Louis J. Lemstra, Clinton, Ind., club- 
woman. 


{ In Chicago, the National Council of Ad- 
ministration of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, viewing the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo al- 
liance as a threat to America’s security, 
urged President Roosevelt and Congress to 
declare an absolute embargo on food and 
military supplies to the Axis Powers and 
nations friendly to them, to give all pos- 
sible aid to Britain, and to negotiate for 
further naval bases in both Atlantic and 
Pacific. 











Willkie’s Week 
Hailed En Route From West, 
He Thrills 50,000 at Yonkers 


From Rainier Baseball Park in Seattle 
across the continent to the Empire City 
Race Track in Yonkers, N. Y., Wendell L. 
Willkie last week pleaded for “the preser- 
vation of American democracy.” Complet- 
ing his 7,000-mile, two-week swing to the 
Pacific (see page 19) and embarking on a 
second major jaunt through the Midwest 
and East, the Republican Presidential 
candidate hammered relentlessly at the 
labor, farm, and dictatorship issues. 

At the largest political rally in Seattle’s 
history, Willkie declared that, as in 1932, 
“our No. 1 problem is still jobs ... I 
stand for every one of the social gains that 
labor has made . . . We are going to keep 
relief . . . [But] the New Deal has let labor 
down . .. An Administration, while pro- 
tecting labor’s rights, must make jobs, and 
jobs, and jobs.” 

The man who has been both toiler and 
business executive added: 

“I know what makes jobs, and I will 
get them for you . . . Business makes jobs 
. .. Under our system, if we are going to 
have jobs we must have employers . . . 
[But] nowadays it is about as hard to start 
a new business as it is to rob a bank— 
and the risks of going to jail are about as 
great ... Under the New Deal, the em- 
ployer who puts up money to make a profit 
has been in the dog house . . . We can lick 
the employer if we want to... But if we 





do that—and that is what the New Deal is 
doing—you won’t have any jobs. The only 
employer left under those circumstances 
would be the state.” 


Back east through the Northwest the 


Wice World 
...and Mrs. Lemstra named Auz- 
iliary head at Boston Convention 
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Willkie train steamed, past sheep herders 
and copper miners gathered at flag stops, 
who greeted him with everything from 
cheers—and a few boos—to a branding 
iron bearing the letter W. Through the 
Dakotas, where he had once worked as dish 
washer and wheat thresher, the Indianian 
declared: “I don’t think the President 
wants to be a dictator, but I wouldn’t say 
that for the desperate group around him. 
I see Tommy Corcoran is going out to or- 
ganize support to reelect the President. 
That ought to elect me.” 

In Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum at Omaha, be- 
fore his most enthusiastic audience to date, 
the onetime harvest hand and owner of 
five corn-hog farms promised to retain, 
with “less bureaucracy,” the AAA’s poli- 
cies “to reduce burdensome surpluses, ad- 
just the supply of agricultural products to 
demand, and bring agricultural products 
and income to parity.” However, he 
charged that the Administration “has 
failed completely to go to the root of the 
problem ... The failure to establish re- 
covery in our general economic system has 
caused the New Deal to fail the farmer, 
just as much as it has failed the business- 
man and the worker. The best farm pro- 
gram in the world cannot correct that 
failure. It is basic and all-embracing.” 

Willkie arrived in Yonkers a scant four 
minutes before he was scheduled to speak 
(after an 80-mile-an-hour train race, a sud- 
den switch to a speedier airplane, and a 
hectic 75-mile-an-hour automobile ride). 
Introduced by New York District Attor- 
ney Thomas E. Dewey, the GOP candidate 
opened his campaign in his adopted state 
by outlining to the New York Republican 
Convention his “crusade to give this nation 
back to the American people.” He castigated 
the “scourge of government above the peo- 
ple, without the people, and in spite of 
the people,” and accused the “New Deal 
party” of preaching the “false doctrine” 
that “you can live on us,” which “must 
lead to the end of freedom.” 

Attacking his rival’s “nonpolitical” cam- 
paign, Willkie declared: “That man is 
silent. He will not discuss the issues that 
trouble these people. He will not tell 
them the truth about their problems. 
He has placed himself above them. He 
says: “Trust me. Trust me. I can’t ex- 
plain it all to you. You wouldn’t under- 
stand . . . You must believe that I am 
indispensable’.” 

When Willkie thovght he had finished, 
the shouts of “More! more! more!” from 
the enthusiastic crowd of 50,000 brought 
him back to the microphone to ask the elec- 
tion as senator of Rep. Bruce Barton, au- 
thor and advertising executive whom the 
convention had nominated the day before 
on his advice. When he again tried to halt, 
the contagious chorus of “We want Will- 
kie!” called the candidate back a second 
time to plead extemporaneously: “I want 
to say to you that if we do not prevail this 
fall, this way of life will perish.” 


Democratic Week 
Wallace Opens a Tour of West 


as Third-Term Issue Smolders 


Again last week, President Roosevelt 
simulated unconcern in the history-mak- 
ing political campaign in which he is the 
leading actor, but watched cautiously as 
his chief campaigners carried the Adminis- 
tration cause to the people. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s two public speeches—the first at the 


ee, ———————————————————————————————— 


dedication of the new Recorder of Deed, 
Building for the District of Columbia anj 
the second at the opening of the ney 
$13,000,000 Washington National Airpor 
(see Aviation)—were devoid of strictly 
political significance. ITowever, through his 
son and namesake the resident, telling the 
national rally of the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America in Miami there will al. 
ways be two parties, threw a barb at Re. 
publicans: “Inevitably the struggle mus 
be between the forces of liberalism and the 
forces of reaction. That struggle will go on 
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as long as selfishness finds a place in the 
heart of man.” 

Early in the week, Henry A. Wallace, 
the President’s running mate, opened a 
7,000-mile Western campaign tour in Will- 
kie’s home state, charging at Indianapolis 
that the utility companies were “playing 
high politics.” By the week end, Wallace 
had reached the Hollywood Bowl in Los 
Angeles, where he said the labor record of 
Willkie and the Republican party “reflects 
jn a disturbing manner” on their ability to 
pursue a progressive policy. Monday, in 
San Francisco, he called for “the solidarity 
of the Americas,” based on the President’s 
good-neighbor policy, to withstand “every 
prospect of coordinated moves against 
this hemisphere.” 

Meanwhile, at the White House, a group 
of independents* headed by Sen. George 
W. Norris of Nebraska, Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia of New York, and Thomas G. 
Corcoran (who at the same time resigned 
his three government jobs) told the Presi- 
dent: “In other circumstances, some of us 
are on public record as having been against 
a third term .. . In this crisis, the Ameri- 
can people have two choices and only two. 
The first choice is the answer to the 
prayer of the utilities monopoly. The sec- 
ond is the hope of the American people. 
Under such circumstances, a third term is 
a relatively insignificant apprehension . . . 
We choose Roosevelt.” This week Sen. 
Robert M. La Follette, Wisconsin Pro- 
gressive, although recalling he had spon- 
sored the Senate’s resolution disapproving 
a third term for President Coolidge, an- 
nounced he would support Mr. Roosevelt 
for the third time. 

However, before a Senate subcommittee, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, former editor of 
The Nation, Bainbridge Colby, Secretary 
of State under President Wilson, and John 
W. Davis, 1924 Democratic nominee, testi- 
fied in favor of an amendment limiting a 
President to one six-year term. 

Monday in New York City, former Post- 
master General James A. Farley presided 
at a meeting of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee immediately before the opening of 
the State Democratic Convention, which 
heard Gov. Herbert H. Lehman and Sen. 
Robert F. Wagner laud the Administration, 
and Sen. James M. Mead accept renomina- 
tion. Two days previously, the American 
Labor party, which in its platform de- 
clared that there was no room in the labor 
movement for “tools” of the “Commu- 
nist-Nazi alliance,” likewise had renomi- 
nated Mead and endorsed Mr. Roosevelt. 





*Other members included Herbert Agar, 
editor, and Barry Bingham, publisher of The 
Louisville Courier-Journal, which last week an- 
nounced for Roosevelt; Frank P. Graham, presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina; 
Dean James M. Landis of the Harvard Law 
School; John G. Winant, former Republican 
Governor of New Hampshire; Melvyn Douglas, 
screen actor, and Freda Kirchwey, editor of 
The Nation. 





. ; Wide World 
Roosevelt avoided politics 











Election Straws 


Latest Nationwide Polls: 
*Gallup: Roosevelt 38 states, Will- 
kie 10 
Roosevelt 453 electoral 
votes, Willkie 78 
Roosevelt 55% of popular 
vote, Willkie 45% 
Roosevelt victory predict- 
ed by 68%, Willkie 32% 
American Opinion Forecasts: Roose- 
velt 55.1% of popular vote, Will- 
kie 44.9% 


Newspaper Polls: 


Columbus Dispatch: Roosevelt 
7,726, Willkie 8,136 
San Francisco Examiner: Roosevelt 


60%, Willkie 40% 


Current Betting Odds: 
New York City: 3-1 for Roosevelt 
Chicago: 3-1 for Roosevelt 
Sacramento: 2-1 for Roosevelt 


Miscellaneous: 


+American Jubilee: Roosevelt 33.5%, 
Willkie 66.5% 

tNew York Journal and American: 
Roosevelt 53°4%, Willkie 4654% 


Newsreel Theaters Pin Polls: 


New York City: Roosevelt 61,399, 
Willkie 56,308 

Chicago: Roosevelt 6,480, Willkie 
6,193 

San Francisco: Roosevelt 26,222, 
Willkie 13,673 





*As of Sept. 20. 

tVolume of applause at New York 
World’s Fair show. 

tApplause in 47 movie theaters. 
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GOP in the Far West 
Willkie Has Edge in Oregon, 
Only a Hope in Other 2 States 


As Wendell L. Willkie completed his six- 
day swing in search of the 35 electoral 
votes cast by the three Pacific Coast States 
and Henry A. Wallace, the Democratic 
Vice Presidential nominee, promptly 
dogged his footsteps, Newsweek last week 
surveyed President Roosevelt’s chances of 
repeating his 1932 and 1936 sweeps in the 
Far West. 


Ca.irornia: Correspondents gave Will- 
kie “a hope, no more” for its 22 electoral 
votes, and found “few noticeable indica- 
tions” that his trip had turned the tide. 
Registration figures showing 2,259,613 
Democrats to 1,361,657 Republicans, con- 
sidered along with the President’s 2-1 vic- 
tory in 1936 and Democratic victories in 
the 1938 gubernatorial and senatorial races, 
made Mr. Roosevelt a 2-1 betting favorite. 
The Gallup Poll (Newsweek, Sept. 30) 
gave the President a 58 percent edge, and 
The San Francisco Examiner’s Front Door 
Ballot Box showed Mr. Roosevelt’s margin 
rising to 60 per cent after the Republican’s 
visit, compared with 56 a month earlier. 

Gibing that the Republican’s speeches 
had a “depressing, wet-blanket effect,” 
Gov. Culbert L. Olson, Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman, declared that Will- 
kie’s visit “removed all doubt” of an “over- 
whelming majority” for the President. To 
which GOP National Committeeman Wil- 
liam Knowland, editor of The Oakland 
Tribune, replied—but less confidently— 
that the Hoosier’s trip gave “considerable 
impetus to the Republican campaign.” 


Orecon: For its five electoral votes, 
NEWSWEEK correspondents gave the Re- 
publican at least an even chance. Betting 
odds favor Willkie slightly. The Gallup 
Poll gave the President a scant 53 per cent 
edge before his opponent’s visit, after which 
the American Opinion Forecasts poll 
showed Willkie increasing his lead in Port- 
land with 48.3 per cent (39.2 per cent for 
Mr. Roosevelt and 12.5 undecided). Kern 
Crandall, Republican state chairman, 
modestly concluded that his candidate’s 
tour brought “quite substantial improve- 
ment,” while Democratic Chairman 
Charles Leach called the reaction “amaz- 
ingly Democratic.” 

Normally Republican, Oregon elected a 
GOP governor and senator in 1938, and 
this year Willkie is further aided by the 
support of Maj. Gen. Charles H. Martin, 
Democratic ex-Governor, and The Oregon 
Journal, the state’s largest daily, which 
had never previously supported a Repub- 
lican for President. Moreover, Sen. Charles 
L. McNary, the GOP Vice Presidential 


candidate, is a native son. 


Wasnuincton: The President won its 
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eight electoral votes in 1936 by more than 
2-1; the Democrats captured its senator- 
ship in 1938, and last week Paul R. Leach, 
reporting for the pro-Willkie Chicago Daily 
News, summed up that Mr. Roosevelt now 
has “a pretty tenacious hold.” The Gallup 
Poll gave 57 per cent to the President, who 
is also the betting favorite. 

The Republicans are banking heavily 
on the support of Stephen F. Chadwick, 
onetime Democrat and former National 
Commander of the American Legion, who 
is now Republican nominee for senator. 





The Ism Week 


As an anticlimax to his overwhelming 
defeat in the New York Republican pri- 
mary election Sept. 17, Joseph E. McWil- 
liams, pro-Nazi street-corner orator who 
campaigned for Congress both as a Repub- 
lican and American Destiny party candi- 
date, was committed to Bellevue Hospital 
for a sanity test in connection with his sec- 
ond conviction for anti-Semitic speeches. 
Last week, the 36-year-old ex-Oklahoman 
was released and ordered to face sentence 
for shouting “Kill the Jews” in New 
York’s German-American quarter (York- 
ville) on July 12. McWilliams paid a $50 
fine for similar remarks made June 19 and 
awaits judgment on a third complaint. 

Among other activities on the ism front 
last week: 


“| In New York, Francis I. du Pont & Co., 
a brokerage firm which lists four Wilming- 
ton, Del., du Ponts among its partners, 
suspended José M. Mayorga, a research 
apprentice, pending an inquiry into 
charges that he served as agent in getting 
war shipments into the Axis nations and 
those friendly to them. 


“In New York, Simon W. Gerson, an 
avowed member of the Communist party, 
resigned as confidential aide to Borough 
President Stanley M. Isaacs of Manhat- 
tan, just as arguments were about to be 
heard in a Supreme Court removal suit 
brought by the New York State Depart- 
ment of the American Legion. His stated 
reason was that the City Corporation 
Counsel had refused to defend him and he 
could not afford it himself. 





New Floor Boss 


Traditionally, the Democratic party’s 
majority leaders in the House of Represen- 
tatives have been such outstanding veter- 
ans as Henry T. Rainey, Joseph W. Byrns, 
William B. Bankhead, and Sam Rayburn, 
who achieved the honor through serving 
as chairman or top-ranking member of 
powerful committees and long active floor 
work. Last week, to succeed Rayburn, who 
moved into the Speakership following 
Bankhead’s death (Newsweek, Sept. 23), 
Rep. John W. McCormack of Massachu- 
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. N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Misnomer :This Hartford, Conn., 
license plate fooled the curious until 
the owner explained the initials 
stood for Frank D. Ross. 





setts, who is only 48, has served in Con- 
gress a bare twelve years, and is merely 
fourth-ranking member of the Ways and 
Means Committee (his sole committee as- 
signment), was named to the post. Mc- 
Cormack was elected floor boss by the 
House party caucus (of which he has been 
chairman two years) by 141 to 67 over 
Rep. Clifton A. Woodrum of Virginia. 
Tall, bushy-haired, and known as the 
Fighting Irishman from South Boston, 
McCormack quit school at 14 to sell news- 
papers and shine shoes to aid a widowed 
mother, attended night classes, and at 21 
was admitted to the bar. A member of the 
State House of Representatives from 1920 
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to 1922 and of the State Senate from 1993 
to 1926—the last two as Democratic lead. 
er—he has been in Congress since 1998 
when he filled the vacancy caused by the 
death of Rep. James A. Gallivan. 





Week in the Nation 


Nominees: The Rhode Island state Re. 
publican convention renominated oy, 
William H. Vanderbilt, named Lt. Goy, 
James O. McManus for United States 
Senator, and adopted a platform pledging 
the continuation of “businesslike and hon. 
est state government.” The Democratic 
convention renominated Peter G. Gerry for 
senator and named J. Howard McGrath, 
who resigned as United States District At- 
torney, for governor. 


Winpratit: Count and Countess Mare 
de Tristan of Hillsborough, Calif., an- 
nounced that a reward (reported to be 
$25,000) would be paid to Cecil Wetsel, 
sawmill owner, and Ellis Woods, a 
logger, for the rescue of the 3-year-old 
de Tristan son and the capture of his 
kidnaper, Wilhelm Jakob Muhlenbroich 
(Newsweek, Sept. 30). Wetsel, explain- 
ing only: “I’ve got kids of my own,” 
promptly turned his share down. Muhlen- 
broich, German alien was turned over to 
state authorities by the FBI and was in- 
dicted for kidnaping by the San Mateo 
County grand jury. 


Murper: Martin (Buggsy) Goldstein 
and Harry (Pittsburgh Phil) Strauss, con- 
victed of the slaying of Irving (Puggy) 
Feinstein in September 1939, in the second 
Murder, Inc., trial in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
were sentenced to die in the electric chair 
the week of Nov. 4 and placed in the Sing 
Sing deathhouse. Goldstein lashed out at 
Kings County Judge John J. Fitzgerald in 
a burst of profanity, then gibed: “I can 
only hope the same thing for you and 
your family.” 
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Japan joins the Axis: Ribbentrop reads the pact; Saburo Kurusu (left), Ciano and Hitler listen 
a vs unless this country dropped its opposition 

Axis Stroke Seeks Isolation to Japan in Asia and to the Axis in Europe. 
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It was exactly 1:15 p.m. on Sept. 27 
when the diplomats sat down at the great 
table in the Hall of Ambassadors of the 
Reich Chancellery in Berlin. In two 
minutes the pens had stopped scratching. 
A door swung open and Adolf Hitler 
walked in. It was again the Fiihrer’s 
moment of triumph. As when the Russian- 
German nonaggression pact was signed 
last year, he had struck a lightning diplo- 
matic blow, gained a powerful ally, and 
given the course of history an unpre- 
dictable turn. 

The new treaty contained only six articles. 
But in those it provided for a ten-year 
military alliance between Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. On this basis Japan recognized 
the leadership of Germany and Italy in 
“establishment of a new order in Europe,” 
while the Axis Powers recognized Japan’s 
leadership in the “new order in Greater 
East Asia.” All agreed to come to the 
assistance of one another “with all polit- 





the political status” of any of the three 
powers with Russia. 

Preparations for the agreement had been 
well concealed. Ramon Serrano Sufier, 
Spain’s powerful Interior Minister, was in 
Berlin on a highly publicized visit. The 
Italian press was strongly hinting that 
Spain was about to enter the war. Against 
this background, Count Ciano had traveled 
from Rome to Berlin. But Serrano Suiier 
was not even present at the signing and 
the first intimation correspondents had of 
the line-up occurred when they saw groups 
of school children near the Chancellery 
carrying German, Italian, and Japanese 
flags. 

Despite this secrecy, the pact lacked the 
shattering effect of the Soviet-German 
treaty. The American reaction was that an 
existing state of affairs had merely been 
formalized (see page 15), although the 
press in both Germany and Italy empha- 
sized the obvious point that the agreement 
was directed chiefly at the United States, 


sion preparations were continuing without 
sign of slackening. 

All moves by the Axis itself indicated 
preparations for a far more widespread war 
instead of the previous concentration on 
the Battle of Britain. The British failure 
at Dakar was hailed with jubilation. Italy 
increased its propaganda pressure on 
Egypt. The Balkans received tacit warn- 
ings that their turn would soon come for a 
thoroughgoing reorganization under Axis 
direction. Count Ciano returned to Rome 
and it was announced that Serrano Suifier 
would arrive this week to confer with 
Mussolini. Once again Italian papers began 
speaking of an attack on Gibraltar and a 
concerted campaign to break the British 
power in Africa. 

In Tokyo, Premier Konoye in a nation- 
wide radio address told Japan to expect 
sacrifices and warned that the country 
finally was embarked on a totalitarian 
course. Konoye became Premier three 
months ago to complete the Axis tie-up 
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before which preceding Japanese govern- 
ments had hesitated. And the Premier’s 
secretary said that when Konoye read the 
completed treaty, he broke down and cried. 

From Russia, the other neutral affected 
at least as much as the United States, at 
first came only silence. The day after the 
treaty signing Dienst Aus Deutschland, 
the German news service which interprets 
diplomatic events, said that the Axis and 
Japan had “assigned” the Soviet Union 
its spheres of influence in Europe and 
Asia. It didn’t say where they were. And 
on Monday of this week, when the news- 
paper Pravda finally broke the Russian 
silence, it only said cautiously that the 
Kremlin had been kept informed of the 
negotiations of the pact. The newspaper 
predicted that the opposing policies of the 
Triple Alliance and the United States 
would spread the war, but that Russia 
would stay out of it. 


Significance-—— 


The German-Italian-Japanese treaty was 
made by three belligerent powers involved 
in bitter wars which, according to their 
timetables, should have been finished long 
ago. This alone made the Berlin agreement 
a historical paradox. In addition, Japan is 
separated from the Axis Powers by such 
vast distances of land and water as to 
make the pact’s promised joint operations 
impossible in the strict military sense. Nor 
would this situation be radically altered 
should new ties be forged between the 
German-Italian-Japanese bloc and Spain, 
since that nation is so impoverished by its 
civil war that its value as an ally in a 
new conflict would be severely limited. 

This reality behind the high-sounding 
phrases constituted the weakness of the 
pact. But as the Soviet-German pact of 
last year changed the world political setup, 
although it contained nothing about mili- 
tary cooperation, so the Berlin agreement 
is designed to alter the policies of all the 
belligerents and of the two great neutrals, 
the United States and Russia. 

For the Axis powers it had the Battle 
of Britain as a background. Hitler’s origi- 
nal plan was to knock out the British Isles 
and thus cause the empire to fall to 
pieces. That final blow against Britain has 
not yet materialized and the plan of cam- 
paign has now apparently been shifted to 
a great assault on all parts of the empire— 
perhaps still in conjunction with an in- 
vasion attemp 

In this new conception the pact plays a 
double part. The threat of the Axis Powers 
to declare war on the United States if aid 
to Britain is intensified is designed to coin- 
cide with Japanese moves that would di- 
vert American strength to the Pacific. 
This same Japanese aggression would have 
the effect of putting pressure on Britain in 
the Far East, and on Australia, as this 
dominion is the chief center for supplies 
and men for the British Armies in the 
Near East. A Japanese attack would pre- 





sumably be accompanied by an intensified 
campaign against Egypt. 

For the British the new pact brought 
little threat of change in the batile for 
their island. But it did put on them 
the burden of resisting increasingly heavy 
attacks against the key spots of the em- 
pire—Gibraltar, Egypt, and Singapore. It 
thereby increased their dependence on 
American supplies and support. In reply, 
it is probable that Britain will reopen the 
Burma Road—closed until Oct. 18 in an 
effort to appease Japan—and the practical 
effect of that would be to give the empire 
a new and fighting ally—China—in the 
Far East. 

For Japan the treaty represented a 
greater turning point in policy than for 
either Axis Power. It meant the triumph of 
the militarists, who have consistently 
urged an alliance with the totalitarian 
states. Yet the plunge was still largely 
diplomatic. Tokyo has not committed 
itself to attacks on Singapore or the Dutch 
East Indies, which call for major action 
by the Japanese Navy. Instead, Japan’s 
practical military policy so far seems 
limited to a series of cautious advances 
as in Indo-China. 

Despite the clause exempting Russia 
from the effects of the pact, it presented 
more of a potential military threat to the 
Soviet than to either Britain or the United 
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Wide World 
Bomber over London: docks area is easy target for the Nazis 


States. Russia is encircled. And, owing to 
the chaos in production and _ transport, 
the key to Soviet policy, just as it was 
to that of the Czar’s, is the country’s 
weakness, not its strength. That was the 
consideration which prompted the Soviet- 
German pact. This time also, it is quite 
apt to lead to Russian acquiescence in the 
new situation for the present. Soviet- 
Japanese antagonism is fundamental and 
of long standing. But, following the prece- 
dent set in Poland, Finland, and Rumania, 
the Russians can acquiesce and share the 
spoils with Germany in the Near East. 
For in the Far East the treaty apparently 
does not demand that the Soviet cease its 
support for China. Thus Russia could not 
only keep the Japanese tied down in 
China but help divert Tokyo’s activities 
away from North China and to the South 
Pacific. 





Mystery Shell 


Nazis Encounter New Weapon 
in Bombing Attacks on London 


The general pattern of the German 
air assault on Britain last week remained 
unchanged—raids on London day and 
night, with destruction heavy. But there 
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was one significant variation. Instead of 
devoting themselves almost entirely to 
London, the Nazis also launched heavy 
attacks on Southampton, Liverpool, and 
Bristol—all British ports that have be- 
come increasingly important since the 
raids on the London docks began. 

There was one day of big air battles— 
Sept. 27—in which the British claimed 
to have shot down 133 Nazi craft as 
azainst the loss of only 34 of their own. 
London also received one night of bomb- 
ing—Sept. 25—that to the strained nerves 
of correspondents appeared to be the 
heaviest yet launched on the capital. 

Following this night of terror, however, 
the tempo of the German raids slowed 
noticeably, and as they lessened the 
British anti-aircraft barrage seemed to 
increase in force and noise. Correspondents 
reported hearing a new kind of shell burst 
—a staccato series of explosions high in 
the sky. They connected it with a mys- 
terious new defensive weapon against night 
attack with which the British are supposed 
to have been experimenting. No details 
have been released about the new device 
but even the more skeptical correspondents 
didn’t question that such a thing existed 
and reported that it might cause the Ger- 
mans as heavy night losses as those in- 
flicted during the day. 

Meanwhile, one of the weak points 
which had been hampering British plane 
production had been getting a public air- 
ing. Two weeks ago The London Sunday 
Dispatch ran an article denouncing work- 
ers in aircraft factories as “gutless” because 
they took shelter when the sirens blew 
instead of waiting until planes were directly 
overhead. Last week it published excerpts 
from a flood of letters it had received from 
the workers, blaming employers for forcing 
them to stop work during raids and re- 
fusing to construct adequate shelters near 
the plants. They charged that thousands 
of hours had been lost in this manner. 

This incident supported numerous other 
stories that Britain’s plane production had 
been seriously affected by the German 
raids. It was bolstered by Lord Beaver- 
brook himself, Minister for Aircraft Pro- 
duction, when he telegraphed the head of 
the Defiant pursuit-plane factories: “I 
impose on you the duty of increasing this 
output and speeding the delivery of these 
fizhters.” 


Reprisals 

The pattern of the British attack on 
German objectives changed even less than 
that of the Nazi raids. With persistence 
the RAF continued to concentrate on the 
ports of Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
France, from which an invasion might be 
launched. For the first time Lorient, 
France’s greatest center of shipbuilding, 
was raided heavily. From Vichy came re- 
ports that French Channel ports had been 
wrecked so badly as to be useless, even 
though London admitted that potential 


invasion forces were still concentrating 
there. 

The British also bombed Berlin. But the 
raids seemed definitely token attacks, 
partly to keep the German capital aware 
of the war and partly to satisfy the de- 
mand of London for revenge. They did not 
have the devastating effect of the Nazi 
raids on London. Newsweek’s Berlin cor- 
respondent cabled a description of typical 
British attack methods: “The British vary 
the time of the raid but they usually begin 
by 12:30 at the latest. They come in small 
formations or singly, sometimes diving 
toward the target and sometimes dropping 
flares. It seems that the first waves attract 
the anti-aircraft fire but do not bomb 
while the last groups get in the heavy 
work. Low-flying night attacks result in 
effective aiming. The targets usually at- 
tacked are the industrial suburbs located 
in the north and northwest.” 

That these attacks were beginning to 
affect civilian morale was shown this week 
when the government announced it would 
aid parents in evacuating children to safer 
areas. The evacuation, however, will be 
voluntary. In addition, offices and schools 
were opening later so people could make 
up hours of sleep lost when they dashed to 
their shelters. And night life began and 
ended earlier to wind. up before the arrival 
of the British bombers. 

During his visit to Berlin, Ramon 
Serrano Sufier, Spanish Interior Minister, 
had to make for the Adlon Hotel’s shelter 
and spend hours underground with other 
guests. When warning was given of the 
British raiders, Hitler ducked into his own 
spacious shelter three stories below the 
street level of his Chancellery. The Fiihrer’s 


Propaganda Ministry said that, instead of 
keeping the shelter for himself and his 
intimates, he had installed a nursery for 
children whose homes were bombed, and a 
modern maternity ward for expectant 
mothers. The latter was used during a raid 
on Sept. 26 when two babies were born. 
The German dictator said he would be 
godfather to them and to all other chil- 
dren born there. 





London’s Problem 


When the German war machine was 
rolling across France last spring, Nazi 
Fifth Columnists played their part in the 
French defeat by urging civilians to flee 
their homes. In the resultant chaos, millions 
of refugees clogged the roads that should 
have been kept clear for troops. 

Britain promptly heeded that lesson. 
Official handbooks and official newspaper 
advertisements warned civilians to “stay 
put” in case of invasion. But Germany, by 
constantly hammering away at London, 
has created a serious variation of this 
refugee problem. 

By the beginning of the fourth week of 
their fierce raids, the Nazis had bombed 
an estimated 100,000 men, women, and 
children out of their homes. In the inter- 
vals between bombings, a homeless army 
from the battered East End wearily 
trudged the streets seeking food and a place 
safe against death from the skies. 

There were nowhere near enough rest 
centers, requisitioned houses, and adequate 
air-raid shelters for all. An Associated 
Press correspondent went to one of the 
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Dunkerque on Canvas: A new addition to London’s exhibition 
of war paintings is Charles Cundall’s ‘The Withdrawal From Dunkerque.’ 
The display of battle scenes now fills three rooms in the National Gallery. 
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East End “nightmare arches,” which ac- 
commodates 20,000 persons and found ref- 
ugees huddled together in a huge, damp, 
and drafty vault. And so many thousands 
crowded into the deep subway stations all 
over the city that police were detailed to 
keep order in them. (One batch of these 
modern cave dwellers in the Swiss Cot- 
tage Station, Hampstead, started issuing 
a mimeographed newspaper called The 
Swiss Cottager.) 

London papers demanded immediate 
action to alleviate the suffering. Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard suggested 
a “dictator for the homeless” to cut need- 
less red tape and end the muddle. Several 
days later the government appointed two 
special commissioners with wide powers to 
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tackle the problems. Henry Willink, a 
well-known lawyer M.P., was put in charge 
of emergency housing and Sir Warren 
Fisher given the job of restoring roads and 
public utilities. 

The government also announced it would 
give all Londoners ear plugs and equip 
present shelters with sanitary facilities and 
1,000,000 bunks. The cry for new deep 
shelters was ignored—the only new refuge 
started was for dogs, which are not al- 
lowed in public shelters. At the same time, 
Health Minister Malcolm MacDonald 
inaugurated a new scheme to evacuate 
mothers with children from danger zones 
to lessen the shelter congestion and reduce 
the risk of infectious diseases spreading. 
Londoners were told by Food Minister 
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British shelters: subway, preferred for safety; metal hut after a hit .. . 
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Lord Woolton that they would have to 
tighten their belts, although he promised 
them enough to eat of something or other 
no matter what happened. As a first step, 
the butter ration was reduced from 4 to 9 
ounces a week, but the meat allowance was 
slightly increased (because of a scarcity of 
livestock feed, many farmers are slaugliter- 
ing their animals, and thus meat is com. 
paratively plentiful) . 

A note of optimism came from an unex. 
pected quarter. The usually gloomy econ- 
omist, John Maynard Keynes, pronounced 
Britain’s finances sound and predicted a 
handsomer and healthier rebuilt London 
after the war. Although the raids con- 
tinued to take their toll of historic land- 
marks, Keynes declared “We have the 
capacity to replace what is lost by some- 
thing better.” 

As for destruction in general, a New 
York Herald Tribune correspondent rode 
for two hours through sections of the city 
that had been badly bombed. He counted 
92 craters and wrecked buildings and found 
34 streets closed because of craters, unex- 
ploded bombs, or debris. Yet he added that 
it was possible to walk for blocks through 
the fashionable West End without seeing 
any sign of damage. 





Fiasco at Dakar 


De Gaulle and British Pull Out 
After French Port Fights Back 


Ever since his country’s surrender last 
June, Gen. Charles de Gaulle, the brilliant 
49-year-old military strategist whose theo- 
ries of mechanized warfare were spurned 
by France and borrowed by Germany, has 
been rallying “free Frenchmen” in Britain 
and French colonies to carry on the war, 
raising an army in Britain which al- 
though the size is a military secret, is 
known to have several thousand men. For 
that the German-controlled Vichy govern- 
ment already has condemned him to death 
as a “traitor.” 

Last week de Gaulle’s first chance at real 
action with his force of Free Frenchmen 
ended in an inglorious failure. On Sept. 23 
he arrived with six transports full of his 
men off the strategic French West African 
port of Dakar—a port that, if held by the 
Axis, would be a potential threat to Brit- 
ain’s South Atlantic lifelines and South 
America, barely 1,500 miles away. Two 
British battleships, the 31,100-ton Barham 
and 29,150-ton Resolution, four cruisers, 
and six destroyers went along as “supple- 
mentary protection against any attack that 
may be inspired by Germans.” 

Despite recently reported Axis infiltra- 
tion, de Gaulle apparently felt the show 
of force would win the colony over. He 
guessed wrong. Two planes flown from the 
ships to Dakar were seized when they 
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Then emissaries, among them 
Capt. Becourt Foch, grandson of the 
World War Generalissimo, who went 
ashore in a launch flying a white flag to 
demand Dakar’s surrender, were fired on. 
Two were seriously wounded. 

Then shots were exchanged between the 
French shore batteries and ships in the har- 
bor, and the fleet outside. The British 
blazed away for eight hours at the fine 
harbor and town of 70,000, some 6,000 of 
whom are French. That night de Gaulle’s 
men tried six times to land near Dakar 
but were forced back to their ships. Then 
the British admiral sent an ultimatum of 
his own. Gov. Pierre Boisson, who had been 
sent by the Vichy government to assure 
the colony’s loyalty, replied: “France has 
placed Dakar in my care and I will defend 
it to the last!” 

The battle was resumed. Three subma- 
rines nosed out of Dakar and two, includ- 
ing the 1,384-ton Persée, which was said to 
have damaged a British cruiser, were sunk. 
Vichy also claimed the Barham and Reso- 
lution were hit and three British planes 
shot down. Casualties ashore were put at 
more than 1,000. The arsenal, radio, port 
works, and residential areas were badly 
damaged. 

Next day, after a final attempt to smash 
resistance by shelling the barracks, de 
Gaulle and the British Fleet steamed away 
and headed south, presumably for the Brit- 
ish base at Bathurst, Gambia. In London a 
communiqué said “only a major operation 
of war” could conquer Dakar—the layout 
of the harbor makes attack difficult (see 
map)—and added that Britain never in- 
tended “to enter into serious warlike opera- 
tions against those Frenchmen who felt it 
their duty to obey the commands of the 
Vichy government.” 

Although de Gaulle himself assumed full 
responsibility for the abortive action, it 
nevertheless caused widespread resentment 
in England. The chief target was Brig. 
Gen. E. L. Spears, liaison officer between 
de Gaulle and the British, who was said 
to have persuaded Churchill to back the 
undertaking (Spears is the husband of the 
American-born novelist Mary Borden) . 


landed. 


Blow for Blow 


The attack on Dakar naturally increased 
the already badly strained relations be- 
tween the two former allies. After a hur- 
ried Cabinet meeting at Vichy, Foreign 
Minister Paul Baudouin said: “It is not 
war nor a casus belli,” but warned: “We 
will return blow for blow!” 

His words were made good. Just as 
French airmen bombed Gibraltar last July 
after the British attack on French war- 
ships at Oran, the French, again reported- 
ly using American-made machines, flew in 
waves for two successive days over the 
British Rock, giving it its worst raids to 
date. As soon as de Gaulle left Dakar, the 
attacks on Gibraltar stopped. The British 
claimed no military damage was done. 
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Where de Gaulle’s foray failed 


Treasure Land 


Indo-China Grab Gives Japanese 
a Springboard in Rich Indies 


Long before the French seized the gold- 
en paddy fields of Indo-China the land 
was described by the Chinese as “a pole 
balanced by two baskets of rice.” The 
pole was the long Annamite range parallel- 
ing the 2,000-mile Indo-China coast, and 
the rice baskets were the great deltas at 
either end of the range formed by the 
Mekong and Red Rivers. 

Since June 13, when the Japanese de- 
manded the use of Northern Indo-China 
as a base for operations against China, 
the pole has teetered perilously. Last week 
the northern or Red River rice basket was 
snatched by the Japanese, who moved 
troops, protected by tanks and planes, in- 
to the cities of Langson and Haiphong and 
also grabbed the French coastal batteries 
at Doson. 

The Vichy government proclaimed that 


— 





Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 


Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 
Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 


announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 


Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 


Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 


Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


March 13—Finnish-Russian 
treaty is signed in Moscow. 


peace 


April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Nor- 
way. 

May 2— 


May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Win- 
ston Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 


Allies withdraw from Norway. 


May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 


May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 
surrenders. 

June 2—Four-fifths of BEF success- 
fully evacuated from Flanders. 

June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 


June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 


June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 


June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes Pre- 
mier and asks Germany for an armistice. 


June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 


June 24—French delegates 
Italy’s armistice terms. 


accept 


June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 

Sept. 3—British grants United States 
right to lease eight naval-air bases in 
Western Hemisphere, six in return for 50 
over-age destroyers, two as a gift. 

Sept. 6—Carol flees Rumania. 


Sept. 16—Italians take Sidi Barrani 
after 55-mile drive into Egypt. 

Sept. 22—Japanese troops enter French 
Indo-China. 

Sept. 25—Anglo-French naval force, 
with Gen. Charles de Gaulle, abandons 
attempt to capture Dakar. 


Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 


Sept. 29—RAF continues to raid in- 
vasion bases as German attacks on Lon- 
don enter fourth week. 
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it all happened in a “friendly and confi- 
dent spirit,” since the concessions to Ja- 
pan had been agreed on by negotiation 
and the fighting which occurred apparently 
was due to the impetuosity of Japanese 
officers in the field. But the occupation of 
the air and military bases ceded by France 
took place just as Japan was hitching onto 
the Rome-Berlin Axis. And if the Japanese 
try to carry out the aggressive policy fore- 
shadowed in that alliance, then they prob- 
ably will need more than footholds in 
Indo-China and will take over the whole 
colony. 

This most important and prosperous of 
France’s colonies, the Union of French 
Indo-China, consists of Cochin-China, 
four protectorates, and one leased terri- 
tory. Within its 285,000 square miles 
(making it a third larger than the mother 
country) live 23,030,000 people, including 
41,285 French. The yellow-hued, easy- 
going Buddhist natives have, on the 
whole, fitted meekly into the French eco- 
nomic and social setup. 

Despite the towering mountain pole, 
there is sufficient arable land to produce 
abundant crops of rice, rubber, tea, spices, 
copra, kapok, cotton, and vegetable oils. 
Exports of rice were valued at $35,370,- 
000 in 1939. The rubber exports that year 
of 151,854 tons (40 per cent of them taken 
by the United States) were valued at 
$24,390,000. 

Of the country’s mineral products, coal 
is the most important, but many a ship 
leaves Indo-China with rich cargoes of tin, 
tungsten, zinc, lead, phosphates, and gold. 
The colony’s total exports in 1939 reached 
$89,200,000, of which 32.5 per cent went 
to France and 12 per cent to the United 
States. 

French eyes first spotted the Indo-China 
treasure back in 1787, when Louis XVI, 
six years before the guillotine ended his 
life, signed a friendship treaty with the 
Chua or King of Cochin-China. While the 
Revolution raged at home, colonial-minded 
Frenchmen entrenched themselves, al- 
though keeping the native Gia Long dy- 
nasty on the throne. It was not until 1898 
that the French pincers were finally closed. 
By that time Cochin-China was “pacified,” 
Cambodia, Annam, Tonkin, and Laos were 
under protectorates, and Kwangchow 
(where most of our firecrackers come 
from) had been leased from China. 

French capital invested in the colony 
during the past 50 years has been esti- 
mated at $675,000,000. Not only were 
factories, mines, and plantations improved 
but 2,088 miles of railroad and 16,660 
miles of surfaced highways were built. In 
addition, high tariff walls protected 
French interests and discouraged Japa- 
nese economic penetration. Like their 
Dutch and British counterparts, French 
colonials never relinquish the comforts of 
home. Thus Saigon, the largest city (pop- 
ulation 256,000) , was built into a tropical 
Paris with wide boulevards and sidewalk 
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Indo-China provides new spearhead for Japanese push 


cafés, and the Gallic spirit likewise per- 
vaded Hanoi, the capital, and its port, 
Haiphong. 

For the French, Japan was a familiar 
bogeyman. Fears of invasion were ex- 
pressed after the Russo-Japanese war, 
echoed during the World War, and lulled 
during the years of the Maginot line myo- 
pia, only to break out again last year when 
the island of Hainan, only 15 miles from 
the Indo-China coast, fell into the Japa- 
nese plunder bag. Vague threats from 
Tokyo spelled inevitable aggression, and 
the threats materialized as soon as it be- 
came clear that the Vichy government—to 
which the colony remained loyal—was too 
weak to resist. 


Threats 

With the Indo-China pole tilting to the 
southward last week, the Japanese were 
in a strategic position to help themselves 
to the Mekong rice basket, thus replen- 
ishing their shrinking granaries and to ac- 
quire new supplies of coal, tin, and other 
metals. More important still, their new 
conquest gave them a fulcrum for mili- 
tary operations against the Chinese prov- 
ince of Yiinnan and the buffer state of 
Thailand (Siam). , 

Long friendly to France and Britain, 
Thailand, according to last week’s multi- 
plying reports, was showing an increasing- 
ly friendly face to Japan and at the same 
time setting up a clamor for the return of 
territories she ceded to Indo-China in 1907. 

With Thailand as well as Indo-China in 


its grip, Japan would have naval and air 
bases from which to launch attacks on the 
Dutch East Indies and the great British 
naval base of Singapore. 


Tough China 


However flushed with triumph the Jap- 
anese were over their military alliance with 
the Rome-Berlin Axis and the invasion of 
French Indo-China, they were still stalled 
in the war in China. Last week the Jap- 
anese made plans to establish peace in that 
direction—on paper. The instrument was a 
treaty, to be signed Oct. 10, by Tokyo and 
the Tokyo-controlled government of Wang 
Ching-wei, who became head of the North 
China puppet state March 30. 

To Chiang Kai-shek, Generalissimo of 
the unconquered Chinese nation, this latest 
bit of Japanese play-acting was far less 
momentous than keeping his supply lines 
open now that the Haiphong-Kunming 
railroad through Indo-China had failed 
him. Unless the British reopened the Bur- 
ma Road, closed two and a half months ago 
under Japanese pressure, the only certain 
lifeline was the 1,800-mile route from Rus- 
sia, so rough that camels had to be utilized 
for bringing in high-test gasoline and other 
war materials. 

Despite this uncertainty, and despite 
internal friction with Communists last 
week’s outlook for Chiang Kai-shek was 
far from black. After three years and 
three months of war, the Japanese, 
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having built their armed forc.s up to 
1,400,000 and conquered large areas in the 
north, the whole seacoast, and China’s prin- 
cipal industrial cities, were still unable to 
strike a knockout blow. 

On the other hand, the Chinese were 
building up their resistance in the south- 
west provinces of Szechwan, Yiinnan, and 
Kweichow where expanding factory and 
farm production was coping with the de- 
mands of some 50,000,000 refugees. Al- 
though China’s casualties were reckoned 
between five and eight millions, the army 
was now some two and a half million strong 
(but only half properly equipped), guer- 
rilla bands were harassing the enemy in oc- 
cupied territories, and the capital, Chung- 
king, bombed incessantly, was showing a 
tenacity no less than London’s. 





Australia in Arms 


Australia’s northern coastal defenses 
form one of the most important links in 
the great bastion protecting Anglo-Saxon 
interests in the Pacific, all the way from 
Singapore and the Dutch East Indies to 
Hawaii. The strength of this link took on 
a new significance last week for two rea- 
sons: Japan’s alliance with Germany and 
Italy, and the Australian general election 
wherein the Commonwealth’s war effort 
was the chief issue. 

In the election both the Government 
party, led by Prime Minister Robert G. 
Menzies, and the Laborites, led by John 
Curtin, agreed on maximum development 
of land, sea, and air power. Where they 
differed was the method of carrying out 
the program, the Laborites demanding 
concessions to workers and accusing the 
government of being too anxious to insure 
profits for the defense industries. With re- 
turns incomplete at the week end, largely 
because votes cast by soldiers serving over- 
seas had not been received, the govern- 
ment appeared to have won a majority of 
five in the lower house, compared with ten 
in the last Parliament. Curtin, the Labor 
leader, was defeated in his own district. 

No change was indicated, therefore, in 
Menzies’ defense plan, which is expected 
to cost £453,000,000 ($1,463,190,000) in 
the next three years (a formidable sum for 
a country of only 6,927,000 population) . 
The program includes creation of a home 
defense force of 210,000, construction of 50 
coastal boats (20 for Suez-Mediterranean 
service) , strengthening the northern naval- 
air bases of Darwin and Papua, New 
Guinea, and production of planes, guns, 
and ammunition, including special anti- 
aircraft units capable of firing shells to a 
height of 714 miles. 

In addition, Australia has already sent 
90,000 troops to join empire forces in Brit- 
ain and the Near East and has sent 40 
pilots to complete their training in Canada, 
with a steady flow to follow. Volunteer en- 
listments for overseas land forces total 
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Why Britain Pulled Away From Dakar 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The new Nazi strategy, culminat- 
ing in the Axis tie-up with Japan last 
week, has relieved the strain on the 
British Isles and in the Balkans, and 
increased it in other parts of the world. 
At present this swing in Nazi policy is 
more political than military. Its tim- 
ing in the moves made simultaneously 
in Europe and the Orient is more than 
coincidence. The immediate effect has 
been to increase the importance of two 
of the most important outposts of the 
British Empire, Singapore and Gibral- 
tar. 

Japan’s adherence to the Axis makes 
Singapore loom large in the picture 
now, as its occupation by a sufficient 
force friendly to Britain would cut the 
path between the Orient and the East- 
ern Mediterranean via the Suez Canal, 
throw a protecting mantle over the 
Dutch East Indies, and cover New 
Zealand and Australia. Hence Japan 
is deeply concerned lest our fleet move 
there. 

In Asia, the real struggle still is in 
the future, and at present the possible 
antagonists are maneuvering for posi- 
tion. What happens there probably will 
depend less on Germany than on our- 
selves and Russia, whether we work 
together as friends of convenience, or 
are in opposite camps. In the west, how- 
ever, the crucial moment already has 
come, brought on by the collapse of 
France and the subsequent necessary 
competition for the prostrate French 
Empire. 

This explains much of what hap- 
pened last week at Dakar. The African 
port is only about 1,680 miles from 
Pernambuco, Brazil, and has a small 
enclosed harbor capable of accommo- 
dating a couple of battleships and a 
number of smaller craft. In hostile 
hands it would afford an excellent spot 
for limited operations against the con- 
voys running north from Cape Town. 

But it is not on account of its sea- 
base potentiality that interest centers 
around Dakar for the moment. The 
de Gaulle movement, backed by units 
of the British Navy, is as much po- 
litical as military. Dakar is the seat of 
government of French West Africa, a 
territory extending from the Atlantic 
to Lake Chad in the interior. It is eight 
times the size of France, and one half 
that of Europe. Though not a valuable 
supply asset at this stage of the war, it 


has a future potentiality, when transpor- 
tation facilities are improved. The white 
population is small, but the native 
contingent is of good fighting stock. 

Lately the Free French movement 
vs. the Vichy government has won over 
all of French Equatorial Africa and 
has shown some signs of alienating the 
other African colonies from Vichy. It 
was to further this trend, as well as to 
forestall Axis pressure in the opposite 
direction, that the de Gaulle expedi- 
tion to Dakar was attempted. If French 
West Africa should fall under Axis 
domination, as well as Spanish Moroc- 
co, it would further what is apparently 
the latest trend in Axis strategy and be 
a serious menace to all British forces 
operating in Africa. 

Since the relations between Britain 
and the Vichy government are deli- 
cately balanced, Britain could not af- 
ford to push the Dakar matter to a 
conclusion. Had it resulted in much 
bloodshed, a wave of resentment would 
have swept over France, greater than 
that caused by the Oran naval engage- 
ment. This would be serious for Brit- 
ain, now that her empire interests are 
at stake, since French colonial power is 
still a force to be reckoned with. Hence, 
after an inconclusive action, on a small 
scale, the British and French forces 
withdrew, not because they were beaten 
off, but because it was not wise to push 
the matter too far at present. 





Admiral Mahan 


Sept. 27, 1940, marked the centen- 
nial of the birth of an officer of our 
Navy, Alfred T. Mahan, whose name 
is familiar to naval men the world over. 
It was fitting that on this day, our 
Navy and that of the British also paid 
tribute to this great historian and 
strategist, who died in 1914. For in his 
works “The Influence of Sea Power 
Upon History, 1660-1783,” and “The 
Influence of Sea Power Upon the 
French Revolution and Empire, 1793- 
1812,” he showed how intimately con- 
nected with the foreign relations of a 
country are its fleets. Today, as never 
before since the days of Napoleon, in 
this war of the sea against totalitarian 
military control on land, do we need 
to heed Mahan’s teaching of the rela- 
tionship between sea power and a na- 
tion’s fortunes. 
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The Changing Technique in Air Warfare 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


As the air fleets battle for su- 
premacy in European skies, the tactics 
of both the offensive and defensive un- 
dergo constant change in technique. It 
is the first time in all history that an 
air armada has met a foeman worthy of 
its wings, so there are no standard tac- 
tical patterns for guides as in war on 
land and sea. Consequently, air combat 
tactics are being tested out by both 
sides through the principle of trial and 
error in the bitter school of experience. 


Up to Aug. 25, the Germans em- 
ployed the principle of mass formations 
of 50 to 100 planes in their forays 
against British objectives, largely with- 
out pursuit-plane protection. Each 
group was preceded by dive bombers. 
These formations sufferec terrific losses 
as British fighters roared up to the at- 
tack and the anti-aircraft sound de- 
fenses hurled steel all about them. The 
Germans had not anticipated the effi- 
ciency of the British air defense and 
were greatly surprised at the complete- 
ness and thoroughness of its organiza- 
tion. 

On Aug. 26 such mass or wing forma- 
tions were abandoned as the normal 
attack procedure, and dive bombing 
was generally discontinued. From that 
time until Sept. 6, the Germans adopt- 
ed the principle of group bombing, us- 
ing independent waves of 30 to 40 
planes, preceded by small numbers of 
pursuit craft at low altitudes and cov- 
ered by larger numbers at high alti- 
tudes. 

This scheme of attack was made un- 
successful by the anti-aircraft fire and 
the flanking attacks of the British 
fighters. Thereafter, commencing about 
Sept. 6, the Germans did away with 
group formations and sent over large 
numbers of bombers in small flights of 
from three to twelve planes, directed 
at widely distributed targets. 

These tactics likewise failed, so the 
Germans switched again in a few days, 
this time sending their bombers in 
flights of three and six, at altitudes of 
about 20,000 feet, with pursuit craft 
following at 30,000 to 35,000 feet. This 
disposition not only lacked flying co- 
hesion but prevented concentration at 
the focal point of attack, and was soon 
abandoned. 

Now the Nazis are resorting to diver- 
sified formations, lessening their con- 


centrated attacks and increasing their 
target area. 


In -defense against the German 
onslaughts the British, having no prec- 
edent to follow, started out with tac- 
tics they had evolved. These consisted 
largely of their fighter craft making 
tail attacks because of the weakness of 
the German rear-gun protection. Later 
the British switched to beam (striking 
the hostile plane broadside) or flank- 
ing procedure, but subsequently they 
went back to tail attacks. 

As the British have not been partic- 
ularly successful in using pursuit craft 
at night, they have developed some new 
secret devices for increasing the firing 
efficiency of their ground defenses. 

One of the most interesting of recent 
changes is abandonment of the air alert 
—the group of planes that remained in 
the air ready to strike the invader. This 
is due to efficiency of the warning and 
interception net, which permits fighters 
to remain on the ground until they are 
notified of the enemy’s approach. 

The British are now concentrating 
mainly on their night defenses, since 
daylight defenses are satisfactory. Pre- 
cautions against bombing in the dark- 
ness and in bad weather are made more 
difficult by the Germans’ use of radio 
beacons to direct their fliers. As this 
method of flight obviates the necessity 
for sighting the target, safety is at- 
tained in the high altitudes without sac- 
rificing accuracy. For example, a bomb- 
er squadron rides in on a radio beacon 
from Northern France, and when it 
strikes the intersection with a similar 
beam launched from some point in Hol- 
land, the bombardier drops his load, 
knowing that at this point he is over 
his designated target area. However, 
cleverness is met with cleverness, and 
the British have regrouped their ground 
defenses so as to concentrate fire on 
these fixed air trails. 

As for the warning and interception 
net, when the visibility is good, the re- 
ports come in before the German planes 
reach the coast, and at times a warning 
of an impending raid is reported almost 
as soon as the Nazis take off from fields 
across the Channel. This system has at- 
tained a remarkably high order of effi- 
ciency and is credited with being one of 
the principal factors in the success of 
British air defense. ‘ 
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4] Two Australian training planes collide 
and locked together at an altitude of , 
thousand feet last week. The pilot and ob. 
server of the top plane, and the observe, 
of the bottom one, bailed out. The pilot of 
the bottom plane stayed at the controk 
and landed the locked planes withoy 
damage. 





Animals and Bombs 


London and Berlin correspondents of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System op 
Sunday of this week described the air. 
raid reaction of animals in the zoos of the 
two belligerent capitals. 

From London, Larry Le Sueur told of a 
visit to the Regent’s Park Zoo. He found 
most of the animals dozing after having 
been kept awake by the night-long anti. 
aircraft fire. The parrots were screaming 
and whistling in a “very creditable imita- 
tion of the air-raid sirens,” however, and 
the lions were roaring because the raid had 
kept them from being fed. 

From Berlin, Edwin Hartrich said a 
zoo keeper reported that the monkeys— 
except for the orangutan—were so upset 
by the raids that they dove for their dens 
every time a plane passed over. The bears 
and even the stolid alligators and croco- 
diles also were greatly disturbed. Some of 
the smaller elephants squealed, and pig- 
eons sometimes became so upset that they 
killed their young. The lion and the tiger 
were quiet and well behaved, but the 
keeper gave the accolade for bravery to 
the humble rabbits which, he said, “didn’t 
even wiggle an ear.” Hartrich added that 
a guard of six men with guns is on duty 
during an alarm, to see that no dangerous 
animal goes berserk and escapes. 


No Guns, No Butter 


“We laughed at those who sacrificed 
butter for cannons; through lack of 
cannons we have no more butter.” 

Thus the conservative newspaper Figaro 
voiced the opinion of many Frenchmen 
last week as the Vichy government 
clamped down the strictest food-ration- 
ing system outside Soviet Russia. 

Some samples of the new tightened- 
belt diet in the former mecca of interna- 
tional gourmets were: 12 ounces of meat 
and 34% ounces of fat a week; 134 ounces 
of cheese and 1 pound of sugar a month. 

The rationing applied both to German- 
occupied and to “free” zones. For the 
Armistice left the Pétain government the 
right to maintain its own administration in 
the occupied territory although subordi- 
nate to German regulations. Thus the 
Vichy go -:mment’s prohibition decree of 
five weeks ago, like the new rationing 
decree, applied to both regions. 
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Unrest in the Desert 


Pan-Arabian Agitation Courted 
by Wave of Italian Propaganda 


In the sand and heat of the Egyptian 
desert last week both the Italian invaders 
and the British defenders remained in a 
state of suspended animation. Italy’s 
failure to push beyond Sidi Barrani, their 
advance base in Egypt, was partly dic- 
tated by a desire to organize positions and 
supply lines. But primarily the Fascist 
campaign seemed to be waiting on the 
political plans being prepared in Rome 
and Berlin. Meanwhile, the delay allowed 
Italian propaganda to play on an old 
theme: the establishment of a sort of Arab 
federation under Fascist protection. 


The Arabs 

Each British defeat, whether in Europe 
or Africa, has encouraged Italians’ hopes 
that they could use the Arabs as allies. 
For these fighting men of the desert are 
notoriously prone to turn against any 
white colonizer who is on the losing side. 
Moreover, long before the war started, 
unrest had been kept alive in this part of 
the world by the pan-Arab movement. 

The pan-Arab movement became politi- 
cally important during the first part of the 
last war. A brilliant group of agents— 
mostly trained in the British Agency in 
Egypt—concluded treaties with Arab 
chiefs by which the Allies promised them 
support if they would revolt against the 
Turks, and formation of an eventual all- 
Arab federation. But at the Versailles 
Conference, the Arab territories north of 
Arabia were partitioned—and ever since 
then the pan-Arab movement has been a 
frustrated, politically dangerous, and in- 
herently dynamic cause. 

The movement has largely been kept 
alive in Saudi Arabia, a territory compris- 
ing most of Arabia, including the holy 
city of Mecca, and conquered by Ibn Saud 
in the 1920s. Britain for the first time 
signed a pact recognizing an Arab state as 
an equal when it negotiated the Treaty of 
Jiddah with Saudi Arabia in 1927. 

In recent years, however, the center of 
the pan-Arab movement has shifted from 
the sun-baked fastness of Mecca to cosmo- 
politan Cairo. Even when the Sultan of 
Turkey ruled the Moslem world as Caliph, 
Cairo ranked as the intellectual center, 
and today 12,000 students attend the great 
theological school of el-Azhar. King 
Farouk, the ambitious, shrewd young 
monarch of Egypt, is an ardent Moslem 
and an intimate friend of the el-Azhar 
theologians. With this as a basis a vague 
movement has appeared, which has as its 
end reestablishment of the Caliphate with 
Farouk as Caliph. 

Italy first tried to assume the role of 
protector of the Moslem world in 1937 
when the Duce made a trip to Libya and 


there proclaimed himself the “Defender 
of Islam.” (Leaflets which reminded Arabs 
that Mussolini was their “defender” were 
dropped by Italian planes on Haifa, Pal- 
estine, last week—along with bombs, one 
of which hit a mosque, killing Arab wom- 
en and children.) The Fascists, however, 
have never exercised any influence on Ibn 
Saud, although Rome has close ties with 
Yemen, a little Arab state at the tip of 
the Red Sea, which Ibn Saud invaded and 
defeated in 1934. Italian propaganda has 
been directed mainly at the Arabs of Syria 
and Palestine. There it has played on the 
discontent of the native population under 
French rule and on Jewish-Arab disputes. 
Currently, the Italian radio, broadcast- 
ing in Arabic, promises a “Greater Syria,” 
to include all Syria, Palestine, and Trans- 
Jordan, with complete independence and 
only Fascist economic influence. The 
Arabs are promised great prosperity and 
their society is pictured as totalitarian by 
nature. In Egypt the Italians have adopt- 
ed much the same line, and last week they 
also continued efforts to woo King Farouk 
with promises that if he threw in his lot 
with the totalitarian powers he might be- 
come the head of a greater Arab state. 





Adrift 8 Days 

On Sept. 25 a Sunderland flying boat of 
the coastal command, returning to Eng- 
land from convoy duty 600 miles west of 
Ireland, spotted a small boat bobbing in 
the rough Atlantic. A British warship, 
guided to the spot, picked up 46 famished 
and nearly frozen survivors of the Canada- 





Sidelights of the War 


Information indicating that Rogers S. 
Lamont, New York lawyer who enlisted in 
the British Army immediately after the 
outbreak of war, was killed during the 
British evacuation of Dunkerque, when 
the armored car from which he was ob- 
serving was hit by an enemy shell, was re- 
ceived in New York last week by the law 
firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, of which he 
had been a partner. In reporting Lamont’s 
“almost certain death,” the lawyer’s regi- 
mental commander described the 40-year- 
old Artillery Captain as “extremely daring 
and cool-headed in action.” 


{ British women are not only substituting 
for their fighting men as bus drivers, street- 
car conductors, and factory hands, but also 
are hoisting freight. Some 250, employed 
by the London, Midland & Scottish Rail- 
way as freight porters, work under male 
supervision in the main freight depots and 
handle 75-pound loads. 


{ A new program broadcast nightly on the 
German short wave is called “Hot Shots 
From the Front.” It is read by a German 
announcer who speaks English with an Ox- 
ford accent. One typical program last week 
began: “Hot shots from the front: Eng- 
land’s biggest nitrogen works destroyed. 
‘Hold everything, you guys, we'll be in 
sight of the English coast any minute now.” 
With these words our squadron leader and 
commander gives us the lowdown on to 
what’s up and you can bet your sweet life 
we're on the qui vive. Today we’re off to 
put the crimp in England’s armament 
works, and we don’t mean maybe.” 


‘International cablephoto 


Rescued at sea: City of Benares victims on British warship 


bound évacuée liner City of Benares, which 
had been torpedoed on Sept. 17 with a 
supposed loss of 293 (Newsweek, Sept. 
30). The 46 had weathered eight days in 
the open lifeboat, tossing in stormy, freez- 
ing seas and subsisting on emergency ra- 
tions. Included were six children, all boys, 
and one woman. They were landed at a 
Scottish port and taken to hospitals. 


{ In letters-to-the-editor columns, Britons 
are now debating the question whether or 
not they should pray for their enemies. 
The Archbishop of York believes that they 
should, but so far he is in the minority. 


{| Italy’s Minister of Popular Culture last 
week ordered movie houses to include war 
films and propaganda in their programs. 
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Flood of Army Plane Oxdere 
Sets Stage for Mass Output 


Standardization of Types 
Stressed As Aid to Production 
of 18,641 by April 1942 


The Army’s aircraft procurement pro- 
gram calls for the delivery of 18,641 planes 
by April 1942 and the eventual commis- 
sioning of a fleet of 35,000 aircraft. Toward 
this objective, orders which began to drib- 
ble to plane makers last June have become 
an avalanche within the last fortnight. By 
last week, contracts for more than 70 per 
cent of the 1942 procurement objective had 
been awarded. 

Exact information on the number, type, 
and specifications of the aircraft being or- 
dered in this vast program is not available, 
but figures announced by the War De- 
partment indicate a rough outline of the 
Army’s blueprint for air power. 


The Breakdown 


From the contracts announced so far, it 
is possible to estimate that of the planes 
ordered about 50 per cent are for training, 
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Striking power for the U.S. Army: Consolidated’s heavy bombers 


40 per cent are of pursuit-interceptor-fight- 
er type, and the remaining 10 per cent con- 
sist of the heavyweight equipment such as 
bombers and transport ships. 


Tratninc: This is the biggest job the Air 
Corps will have for several years, and dur- 
ing that period a ratio of two training 
planes to each combat ship in the service is 
not unreasonable. To teach new cadets the 
fundamentals of flying, the Army is buy- 
ing single-motored primary training planes 
—Ryans ($7,429,321), Stearmans ($8,- 
976,043) , and Fairchilds ($7,710,500) . 

From these primary ships, the fliers move 
on to basic trainers—faster planes on which 
they are taught instrument flying and nav- 
igation. In this category, Vultee has a con- 
tract for 500 planes at $7,488,782 (as well 
as a $29,494,633 order for an unspecified 
number and type). Advanced trainers, 
many of them two-motored jobs, on which 
the cadets are rounded off into combat and 
bombardment experts, have been ordered 
from Cessna ($900,378), Beech ($21,373,- 
101), North American ($11,335,631), and 
Curtiss-Wright ($4,221,069—and possibly 
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part of a $45,646,882 contract) . In all, the 
Army has announced the awarding of cop. 
tracts for 2,037 training planes, to which 
may be added $61,771,154 in contracts 
which are understood to cover more traip- 
ers. 


Derense: The main line of defense 
against an aerial invasion is held by small, 
fast, maneuverable planes of the pursuit. 
interceptor-fighter type. In this category, 
American plane makers have developed 
such 400-mile-an-hour-plus ships as the 
new Lockheed two-motored interceptor, 
the Curtiss P-40 (see cover), now turned 
out at the rate of six a day, the Bell Air. 
acobra, as well as the fast Republic YP-43 
and P-44. 

The Army has not announced publicly 
that these are the types of pursuit planes 
that it is buying, but it is significant that 
the bulk of its orders in this category have 
gone to these four companies. Lockheed 
has a contract for 410 two-motored pursuit 
ships at $30,278,788 and another for an un- 
specified number of fighting planes to cost 
$15,646,451. Bell has contracts for one- 
motored pursuit jobs totaling $24,858,888, 
understood to cover 620 planes. Curtiss- 
Wright is working on a $19,688,287 order 
for 540 of these planes, and has another 
contract for $48,514,819, believed to in- 
clude some fighters. And Republic has one 
of the largest single pursuit-plane orders 
let so far—$56,499,924, assumed to cover 
1,000 planes. 


Orrense: In aerial war, as in ground and 
sea fighting, offense is often the best <e- 
fense. If by bombing the enemy’s air bases 
you can prevent him from taking off to 
raid your own, your cause is advanced 
much further than it would be by waiting 
for him to appear. This is the job of the 
bombardment planes—light, medium, and 


_heavy—for which the Army has contracted 


with five companies—Boeing, Douglas, 
Martin, Consolidated, and North Ameri- 
can. The backbone of this striking force, on 
the basis of present orders, will be Boeing 
Flying Fortresses, the big, four-motored 
bombers with a 5,000-mile range and 5-ton 
bomb capacity. Orders for 512 of these 
to cost $130,212,805 have been placed. 
In this same heavy-bomber category are 
56 four-motored jobs being built by Con- 
solidated at $14,861,342 (and bombers 
may be assumed to make up a large 
part of another Consolidated contract for 
$85,800,000) . 

An order for twenty light bombers (used 
in cooperation with ground forces for 
strafing and the like) has been given 
Douglas, and $14,269,646 worth of two- 
motored bombers have been ordered from 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. It is believed that 
a $99,641,880 contract awarded Martin 
last week end was also for bombers, as w:is 
a $72,857,049 award to North American. 

In addition to these training and com- 
bat planes, the Army needs transport ships 
for quick movement of officers, troops, and 
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Ls panos have last ther bite 


Remember how you used to worry about 
the finish on your car? Something was 
always happening to mar it. If it wasn’t 
the dog it was the children. If it wasn’t 
the children it was something else. Hot 
sun cracked it. Sleet and snow stole away 
its lustre. Wind and dust streaked it. 
And your trips to the “repaint” shop 
were as perennial as spring fever. 

Car finishes have come a long way 
since those days—but the finishes on the 
new models are going to be better than 
ever! They will be virtually scratch-proof, 
more durable, higher in lustre and show 
improved color retention. And all be- 
cause they contain a new ingredient 


called Melamine. Melamine was just a 


CHEMISTS 


laboratory curiosity until its commercial 
introduction by Cyanamid early this year. 
Today it is recognized as a chemical of 
vast potentialities—only a few of which 
have been discovered. Surface coatings 
based on resins made from Mela- 
mine are more permanent, not 
only for cars but for refrigerators, 
stoves, outdoor signs, and many 
products. In plastics, Melamine 
resins set up new standards of resis- 
tance to moisture, heat, light, abra- 
sion, and other destructive forces. 
These are some of the uses already 
found for this unusual chemical. 
Chemists who examine its known 


reactions visualize in Melamine the 


BUILD NEW 


opening up of whole new fields for de- 
velopment through chemical synthesis. 

Melamine is another in an impressive 
list of Cyanamid contributions that are 


helping raise America’s living standards. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N, Y. 


INDUSTRIES 
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This stunning new Packard One-Ten Deluxe 
Sedan is availablein many brilliant Multi-T one 
combinations— both inside and out. Like all 
of the new 1941 Packards, it’s completely 
re-styled, bumper to bumper, roof to road! 
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ENGINE 


5° LONGER CAR 


162 SQ. INCHES 
MORE VISION 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


MULTI-TONE 
COLOR HARMONIES 


AIR -GLIDE RIDE 
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LARGER 
LOW-PRESSURE TIRES 
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—AND 53 OTHER 
NEW FEATURES 




















OUR FIRST delighted glance 

will tell you the 1941 Packard 
is the newest and the smartest car on 
the road! Completely re-styled! 
Inches longer...inches lower... 
and “luxury” the watchword! 


Itsstunningnew Multi-Tonecolor 
combinations are available with a 
variety of equally stunning uphol- 
stery options inside. 


And the chart above highspots 
only 11 of the 64 engineering ad- 
vances which have been made in 
this superlative new car. 


New! Passmaster Engine Cuts 
Fuel Costs 10%! 


rel ot 


, 


Along with the dash and fire of this 
spirited power plant comes a new 
mechanical master stroke! 


Without sapping an ounce of this 
great engine’s flashing power, 
Packard engineers have succeeded 
in cutting its already-low gasoline 
consumption by no less than 10%! 


Couple these welcome savings 
with negligible oilconsumptionand 


low upkeep cost, and you have a 
thrifty trio that’s hard to beat. 


New! Electromatic Clutch Lets 
Your Left Foot Loaf! 


In the new 1941 Packard, the car it- 
self operates the clutch! Your left 
foot loafs. This Packard-perfected 
clutch works on a new principle, 
free from the defects of earlier de- 
vices. If desired, the conventional 
foot-clutch can be employed by 
touching a button. There’s nothing 
complicated, nothing new to learn, 
about Electromatic Clutch—and 
it’s available at very low extra cost. 
New! Aero-Drive Doubles Fun 
of Driving! 


- « 


One ride tells you that Packard’s 
Aero-Drive doubles the fun of open- 
road driving! Foritlets yourengine 
turn lazily over—27% slower. And 
when you want to pass a car, in 


cuts a mountain-climbing gear— 
automatically—and you fairly zoom 
past! (Aero-Drive, optional at extra 
cost, is a money-saver, too—cuts 
gasoline consumption up to 20%!) 


New! Air Conditioning, 
A Packard FIRST! 


Nomere ventilating device, but real, 
refrigerated air conditioning. 
(Costs extra, but you'll bless it 
every mile you drive!) 

Check all 64 new Packard fea- 
tures. And remember Packard’s 
low upkeep! A recent survey shows 
a Packard needs servicing less 
often than any other car! See your 
Packard dealer now! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


Your Packard dealer has the 
good news about 1941 prices! 
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Tus is the adding machine 
that every business, large or 
small, has been hoping would 
come along some day. A full- 
duty portable with direct sub- 
traction! It has everything—feath- 
er-light touch; silky-smooth, 
silent operation; stay-put steadi- 
ness; streamlined beauty; mi- 
crometer-gauged fine workman- 
ship; trouble-free simplification; 
scientific weight reduction; and 
astonishing price . . . climaxing 
twenty-two years of Victor engi- 
neering leadership! A new right 


, 


va hand for busi- 

“ness, perching 
ondesk corner or counter—where 
you need it, when you need it... 
Victor portables without sub- 
traction, priced as low as $47.50, 
are outstanding in ther field, too 
—asare Victor Electrics, starting 
at $114.50. Ask your dealer for 
a demonstration of the revolu- 
tionary new Victor Subtractor. 
And write for descriptive litera- 
ture... Victor Adding Machine 
Company, Dept. NW-10, 3900 N. 
Rockwell Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


| SUBTRACTOR! | 
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The U.S., too, is thinking about bomb shelters (one type of which 














































is studied by A. C. Shire, technical director of the USHA) 


supplies, and observation craft to act as 
the eyes of the Army. So far the Army pur- 
chases have concentrated on transport 
planes, one $20,229,184 order going to 
Douglas and another totaling $12,410,116 
to Curtiss-Wright, which recently brought 
out a new two-motored transport ship. 
More transports are understood to be in- 
cluded in a Curtiss-Wright order for 
$45,646,882 worth of planes of unspecified 
types. In the observation category, how- 
ever, fewer planes have been ordered: 
six Stinsons and a Platt-LePage Autogiro 
only being covered in Army announce- 
ments. 


Significance 


The molds are now set to turn out the 
types and makes of planes that will be 
flown by the young air-service pilots of the 
next few years, for few models other than 
those now on order will be put in produc- 
tion. This standardization will get us planes 
as fast as possible by mass-production 
methods, but whether the Army has picked 
the types capable of besting any enemy 
only war could now determine. 

Some British airmen now claim that the 
best of American combat craft are unfit for 
higher use than pilot training and declare 
that even the Flying Fortresses are too 
slow (268 miles an hour) and poorly 
armed. But other British pilots have 
praised the Lockheed Hudsons as fine 
bombers, and it is noted that none of the 
500 planes we are sending to the war each 
month is being turned down. 

All such statements are weighed by the 
Army on the scales of United States needs. 
Valuable as British experience is, the Unit- 
ed States must gear its air fleet to defend 
the Western Hemisphere, quite a different 








task than Britain now has. This accounts 
for the large number of projected long- 
range bombers—capable of reaching any 
part of the hemisphere in short order—and 
experiments now being conducted with 
even larger planes such as the huge Doug- 
las bomber now under construction which 
is expected to have a 6,000-mile range and 
be capable of carrying at least 10 tons. 





Recruiting Rush 


America’s defense plan calls for the in- 
duction of 400,000 trainees into the service 
by early next year. The intention has been 
to draft these men under the Selective 
Service Act (Newsweek, Sept. 23) but 
last week it appeared that the quotas of 
many areas would be filled by voluntary 
enlistments as recruiting hit the all-time 
high rate of 40,000 a month. 

This stirred reports that the draft might 
be put off until next year, but these were 
denied by the Army. The War Department 
likewise put its foot down on some officers 
who banned one-year enlistments in an ef- 
fort to put the squeeze on for three-year 
hitches, by announcing it would continue to 
take one-year men but not for technical or 
foreign service. 

But while a lot of men on the outside ap- 
peared to want to get in, the situation was 
reversed in many National Guard com- 
panies in camp for a year’s training. The 
move to get out, under that provision of 
the National Guard Act which gives men 
with dependents twenty days to apply for 
discharges after induction, was marked 
among noncommissioned officers. The chief 
reason was the discovery at Fort Dix that 
these militiamen will not get the extra 
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$22.50 a month rental and living allowance 
given Regular Army noncoms to help sup- 
port their families. These allowances are 
matters of “privilege and not of right” in 
the regular service, and no funds have been 
provided for them in Guard outfits, it was 
explained. 





Bombproofing U.S. 
Advice Given Plant Builders; 
Shelters for Civilians Studied 


Profiting by observations of the Battle 
of Britain, in which many plants have 
been damaged because they offered easy 
targets to Hitler’s bombers, the War 
Department last week issued recom- 
mendations to American defense plant 
builders designed to reduce bombing risks 
to a minimum—and presenting, incidental- 
ly, a grim idea of how plants might operate 
in wartime. 

Among the recommendations were: use 
of natural protection, such as hillsides and 
broken or wooded terrain, in locating 
plants; arrangement of buildings in an 
irregular pattern (to hamper sstraight- 
flight bombing); elaborate blackout pre- 
cautions, including lightproof windows, 
artificial ventilation, and the strategic 
placement of dim blue lights so that ve- 
hicles and pedestrians could proceed un- 
hampered; camouflage through mottled 
painting in light-absorbent shades, and 
allowance for later construction of be- 
low-ground-level shelters capable of pro- 
tecting all personnel from light bombs 
and splinters. Complete protection of 
plants against direct hits by heavy bombs, 
however, is not considered militarily 
justifiable. 

Actually, plant builders aided by gov- 
ernment orders, loans, or grants are not 
being required to make the protective in- 
stallations, since speed in production is 
now the main objective. But Secretary of 
War Stimson said on Sept. 26 that the 
government is “making every effort be- 
forehand to warn them of what the dangers 
may be.” 

Another question occupying the atten- 
tion of the government is that of air-raid 
shelters for civilians. Last week, the United 
States Housing Authority revealed that, in 
considering possible protective measures 
for low-rent housing projects, it had dis- 
carded the idea of cellar shelters on the 
advice of Michael Rosenauer, British archi- 
tect now visiting Washington, who reported 
that in Spain debris of bombed buildings 
frequently blocked entrances to bombproof 
cellars, causing suffocation of the occu- 
pants. 

Instead, housing officials, including A. C. 
Shire, USHA’s technical director, are now 
studying two types of “pill boxes” built 
by the Vacuum Concrete Co. of New York 
City and capable of erection in less than 
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five hours by means of a special concrete- 
hardening process. Such retreats, similar 
to Britain’s backyard steel shelters, would 
be useful in protecting families or small 
groups from bomb splinters but, like the 
British refuges, could not withstand di- 
rect hits. 

For larger-scale protection, Rosenauer 
recommends a community-type bombproof 
shelter having a three-layer roof—first, a 
“detonation slab” a few feet below ground 
level, then a layer of sand, and then the 
final roofing. Such shelters, he claims, would 
withstand direct hits, while several sub- 
basements could be built under the one 
roof, 


ooo 





Service Insurance 
Plan Based on 1917-18 Scheme 
Would Cover U.S. Armed Forces 


Because of high mortality among com- 
batants—the AEF suffered a death rate in 
battle of 53 per thousand a year, or nearly 
eight times the ordinary peacetime mor- 
tality experience—private insurance com- 
panies cannot offer new policies to soldiers 
and sailors in wartime except at prohibitive 
rates. 

To remedy this in the World War, and 
thus provide our soldiers and sailors with 
protection in addition to automatic Army 
and Navy pensions and other benefits, 
Congress included in the War Risk In- 
surance Act of 1917 a plan under which 
men in the armed services could buy gov- 
ernment insurance, up to $10,000, at pre- 
miums based on peacetime mortality ex- 
perience. 

Under this, the government assumed 
the extra mortality risk (incurring losses 
of about $900,000,000 by June 30, 1920), 
while policyholders were given the option 
of converting their war term insurance 
after the war into various forms of per- 
manent life insurance. 

Similar government insurance has been 
available to any member of the regular 
armed forces ever since the war. And last 
week, with draftees and National Guards- 
men facing the probability that insurance 
companies will exclude war risks in writing 
new policies (most policies now in force 
are good in peace or war), Congressional 
conferees acted to protect them by amend- 
ing the Excess Profits Bill so as to include 
a new Federal insurance plan covering all 
members of the armed forces. 

Patterned on the World War scheme, 
this would permit any trainee or Guards- 
man to buy government insurance against 
death and total disability up to $10,000 in 
the form of a five-year term policy, con- 
vertible after one year into straight life 
or into 20- or 30-year annual-payment 
policies. Premiums, deductible from pay 
while the men were in service, would be 
based on standard peacetime mortality 
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Defense via the Mails: The 
new issue of stamps which will be 
placed on sale Oct. 16. 





experience, giving a rate of 67 to 70 cents a 
thousand per month—slightly above the 
World War rate. 


Significance 


While war-risk insurance in 1917-18 
proved an invaluable extra protection to 
men in the service against actual wartime 
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hazards, all but about one-tenth of the 
4,500,000 men who took out policies 
dropped their insurance when mustered out. 
Moreover, because of powerful pressure 
from veterans’ organizations, the scheme 
failed completely in its aim to forestall 
postwar demands for bonuses and pensions, 
Hence many insurance experts oppose re- 
vival of such a plan in the present emer. 
gency and would prefer a straight non- 
contributory indemnification system, fj- 
nanced entirely out of defense appropria- 
tions, that would operate only while the 
men were in service. As advocated last 
week by Charles J. Zimmerman, retiring 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, this would provide 
adequate death, disability, and pension 
benefits and would eliminate further 
government commitments in long-term 
insurance. 


17 Billion for Defense 


The defense financing program took an- 
other step forward on Sept. 26 when the 
House passed and sent to the Senate the 
third Supplemental Defense Appropriation 
Bill, carrying $1,469,993,636 in cash and 
contract authority and raising to above 
$17,000,000,000 the defense commitments 
voted by the House this session. 

Among the items were $355,000,000 for 
payment of draftees; $145,000,000 for 
maintenance, equipage, and clothing of 
men; $223,000,000 for equipment such as 
guns, ammunition, and side arms; $150,- 
000,000 cash and $150,000,000 contract au- 
thority for expediting warplane produc- 
tion; $55,500,000 to increase the Army’s 
pilot-training program from 7,000 pilots a 
year to 12,000, and $107,445,499 for the 
purchase of 78,015 motor vehicles, includ- 
ing 18,215 motorcycles, as part of the 
Army mechanization program. 

Meanwhile, the War Department placed 
further large contracts for warplanes out 
of funds already released (see page 30) 
and numerous contracts for miscellaneous 
supplies. Among the largest of the latter 
were: 


¥ A $38,356,773 contract to the American 
Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa., for 
tanks (this followed a $10,352,745 tank 
order for the company announced the pre- 
vious week) . 


q A $34,451,249 order to the White Motor 
Co., Cleveland, for motor vehicles, includ- 
ing scout cars. 


¥ A $14,000,000 contract to Sanderson & 
Porter, New York City, for construction 
and operation of an ammunition-loading 
plant near Wilmington, Ill, 


q A $14,220,000 contract to the Diamond 
T Motor Car Co., Chicago, for trucks. 


¥ A $9,581,406 order to the Autocar Co., 
Ardmore, Pa., for trucks. 
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Defense Week 


Srrike: Ever since the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee (CIO) lost the 
Little Steel Strike of 1937, it has borne a 
grudge against Bethlehem Steel Corp. and 
other companies involved in the walkout. 
Last week the CIO thought it saw a 
chance to hit back at Bethlehem, currently 
engaged in filling more than $1,000,000,- 
000 worth of defense contracts. Philip 
Murray, CIO vice president, called a 
meeting of the SWOC at Pittsburgh for 
this week to consider calling a general 
strike against the company for higher pay, 
a bonus for night work, seniority rights, 
and a grievance board. The general-strike 
threat was touched off by a walkout of 
CIO welders at the company’s Sparrows 
Point, Md., shipyard who demanded high- 
er pay ... The CIO threatened another 
strike which would tie up a defense indus- 
iry when the United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers voted to walk out of 
the Ford Instrument Co. of New York, 
manufacturer of Navy bomb sights, unless 
demands for a closed shop, pay increase, 
and three-week vacations are met. 


Drart Storm: The commissioning of 
Elliott Roosevelt, second son of the Presi- 
dent, as a reserve captain assigned to the 
Air Corps when he volunteered for Army 
service (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 30) blew up 
a storm of criticism last week. Brig. Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson led the parade of acidu- 
lous commentators by charging in his syn- 
dicated newspaper column that the ap- 
pointment, freeing young Roosevelt from 
registering for the draft, would remain a 
“stench to heaven” unless promptly un- 
done. The 30-year-old Elliott retorted that 
Johnson was a “disgusting old man,” that 
he had not sought the captaincy, and that 
“under terms of the act I would not be 
subject to call now under the draft be- 
cause I have a wife and two children.” 
Next day, Johnson pointed out that there 
was nothing in the draft providing defer- 
ment for married men (the act merely 
provides for deferment for men with de- 
pendents when “advisable”) . 


CoMMUNICATIONS: Even more impor- 
tant in times of emergency than under 
normal conditions are the nation’s com- 
munications—telephone, telegraph, radio, 
and cable. To coordinate these facilities 
with the national defense program, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week appointed a Na- 
tional Defense Communications Board 
headed by James L. Fly, Federal Commu- 
nications Commission chairman, and in- 
cluding as members Maj. Gen. Joseph O. 
Mauborgne, Army chief signal officer, 
Rear Admiral Leigh Noyes, naval com- 
munications director, Breckinridge Long, 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of international communications, and 
Herbert E. Gaston, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of the Coast 
Guard. ; 
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ke was 1937. The business outlook was gloomy. In particular, the 
ROCKLAND CORPORATION* was fighting against the handicaps 
of inadequate working capital and a local tightening of credit. 


As of January 1st that year, the company’s books showed this picture: 


NET WORTH $132,389 
WORKING CAPITAL 76,000 
NET SALES (1936) 629,187 


Two methods of obtaining funds were being seriously considered. One 
was through the sale of treasury stock. The other, the negotiation of a 
Government loan. For reasons that are readily understandable, neither 
course was looked at with much joy. 


Then, a third plan was proposed. Why not take a look at OPEN 
ACCOUNT financing . . . find out how it worked . . . how much it cost 
in comparison with other financing? See if it offered a sound solution. 


Now, skip three years and turn to the yar og Aa books as of December 
31st, 1939. Here’s the comparison with the 1936 figures: 


NET WORTH $266,000 — UP $133,611 
WORKING CAPITAL 143,000 — UP _—‘67,600 
NET SALES 817,473 — UP 188,266 


Remember, this improvement was effected without a single dollar of 
additional investment. 


The president writes: ‘“This has been the biggest year in the history 
of our company. We do not owe anybody, anything. We are operating 
on a cash basis . . . Commercial Credit Company saved the day for us. 
We did not have to sell our stock . . . we did not have to go through 
with the loan from the Government . . . We want to thank you for the 
co-operation your organization has extended us.”’ 

* *& % * 


If any substantial ~~ of your capital is tied up in receivables or inven- 
tories—or in bank balances, accumulating to meet maturing obliga- 
tions—investigate our OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING service. May 
we send you our booklets, “‘Caprrat at Worx’’ and “‘ComparaTIVE 
Costs or Financinc’’? Address Dept. NW. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


**Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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Why banks have idle billions to pump into defense plans 


Banks and U.S. Act to Break 
Log Jam of Loans to Industry 


Bill to Start Fund Flow 
Moves Notch as ABA Reveals 
How Reserves Have Piled Up 


The millions in loans needed by in- 
dustrial concerns to finance the new plants 
and factory additions for turning out war 
materials under the defense program con- 
stitute the greatest demand for credit in 
recent years. So far, however, the nation’s 
bankers have been called on for only a 
small part of the lending: since June 25 
the RFC has authorized defense credits 
amounting to $558,959,000, while during 
the same period business loans made by 
member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem—most of which were for ordinary com- 
mercial transactions—have increased by 
only $179,000,000. 

In view of this, it was only natural 
that defense financing should dominate 
discussions at the annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association last week 
in Atlantic City. 

On Monday, in a speech warning that 


the defense spending might lead to infla- 
tion, W. Randolph Burgess, vice chairman 
of the board of the National City Bank of 
New York, told the bankers that it was 
their duty to make as many arms loans as 
possible. Otherwise, he pointed out, Fed- 
eral agencies would do all the lending, with 
a consequent inflationary increase in gov- 
ernment debt. The address of the ABA’s 
president, Robert M. Hanes, president of 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. of Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., emphatically supported 
Burgess’ contention and advanced still 
another argument for greater reliance on 
private credit. Hanes declared that, with 
democracy menaced the world over, the 
government should provide a convincing 
proof of its faith in our own free institu- 
tions by its “willingness to arm as far as 
possible through private industry and 
private finance.” 

Showing the banks’ ability to extend 
the loans, Ernest S. Woosley, vice presi- 
dent of the Louisville (Ky.) Trust Co., re- 
ported they were “better prepared to meet 
any emergency than ever before in our 
history” and pledged the country’s vast 


bank resources for defense. And the inaugu- 
ral address of the new ABA president, 
P. D. Houston, chairman of the American 
National Bank of Nashville, Tenn., out- 
lined a program for improving bank service 
and for activities designed to enable each 
institution to help finance local defense 
work. 

Finally, the convention backed up the 
speakers’ contentions with unanimously 
adopted resolutions urging that the goy- 
ernment, to minimize the increase in the 
Federal debt, rely upon private credit 
to the maximum extent possible and 
that all banks energetically solicit every 
sound loan having anything to do with 
defense. 

In the midst of the ABA sessions, how- 
ever, the House of Representatives moved 
to give the banks a larger role in rearma- 
ment. Most of the defense financing has 
so far been arranged through the RFC 
chiefly because the smaller concerns hold- 
ing government contracts lacked collateral 
measuring up to commercial-bank stand- 
ards, while larger companies were often 
unwilling to pledge assets used in normal 
operations as security for a munitions- 
factory credit. 

To overcome these obstacles, the House 
on Tuesday of last week passed a measure 
which allows industrial concerns to assign 
their payments under government arms- 
plant contracts as security for bank loans. 
These contracts, under a form worked out 
by the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, will provide for serial payments to 
the contractor over a five-year period and 
insure him against loss on construction 
undertaken for military purposes—making 
the agreements highly “bankable” instru- 
ments. 

The next day, the Federal Reserve Board 
told the commission that banks which had 
reported in a 48-hour survey were willing to 
lend at least $3,000,000,000 for munitions- 
plant construction. Commenting that this 
sum was in excess of actual needs, Com- 
missioner William S. Knudsen then stated 
that the completion of the contract as- 
signment measure, together with the com- 
mission’s bankable contract, should enable 
arms producers to obtain construction 
loans from their own banks at low rates of 
interest. 


Significance 





As a result of the determined drive by 
the banks and the cooperation of the De- 
fense Commission, which sponsored the 
contract-assignment bill, a considerable 
proportion of the arms program should be 
financed by private institutions. Already 
bankers in the leading centers, their action 
predicated upon final enactment of the 
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of NEW SHIPS FOR 
AMERICAS MOST FAMOUS FLEET 


No other ships that sail the seas today are ever 
more welcome in their far-flung ports of call 
than America’s round the world President 
Liners. 

New York. Havana. Cristobal. Balboa. Los 
Angeles. San Francisco. Honolulu. Kobe. 
Shanghai. Hongkong. Manila. Singapore. 
Colombo. Bombay. Capetown. Port of Spain. 
To these and to many another they are a famil- 
iar, thrilling sight, bringing in passengers and 
mail and varied, vital cargo—coming in fre- 
quently, regularly; maintaining the world’s 
most rigid schedule. 

They’ve made the circuit of the globe more 
than three hundred and eighty times. More than 





nine million miles, safely and on time! 

That is the record of the round the world 
President Liners, and soon it will be mightily 
increased. For now there are seven new Presi- 
dent Liners readying to take the places of the 
old. Seven new American ships designed upon 
unparalleled experience. 

These new President Liners are big and 
broad and deep for easy riding, with air-con- 
ditioned dining rooms and lounges for new 
comfort in the tropics. Every stateroom is out- 
side, high amidship. And there are open, sunny 
decks with built-in swimming pools; and glass 
inclosed verandas. 

Moreover, new speed means that these Presi- 
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AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
Round-World Service 


dent Liners will round the world in 95 days! 

Full details of their schedules, and those of 
the celebrated Trans-Pacific President Liners 
(Los Angeles and San Francisco, via Hawaii, 
to Japan, China and the Philippines and return) 
may be had from any Travel Agent. Or from 
American President Lines at 604 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; 110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
or 311 California Street, San Francisco. (Offices 
in other principal cities.) 

Maiden Voyage: S. 8. President Jackson Nov. 2 
from New York. Then the Presidents Monroe, 
Adams, Hayes, Van Buren, Polk, Garfield to 
California and via the Sunshine Route to the 
Orient and round the world, 
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Wide World 


P. D. Houston takes over ABA presidency from Robert M. Hanes 


contract law, are negotiating for extensive 
plant-construction loans as well as for 
credits to enable arms suppliers to build up 
working capital. There is every prospect, 
in addition, that the banks will take over 
some of the credits already granted to 
munitions makers by the RFC. 

Private financing will, of course, bene- 
fit all parties concerned. The government 
will be freed from the necessity of passing 
upon dozens of credit applications and will 
not have to raise the funds for the defense 
plants. In view of the security afforded by 
the contracts and current-money market 
trends, industrial borrowers will be able to 
obtain their loans at rates materially be- 
low the 4 per cent charged by the RFC 
and, in addition, will deal with their local 
banks rather than with bureau officials in 
Washington. As for the banks, they will 
be able to employ profitably part of their 
huge resources that are now idle, as is in- 
dicated by current, near-record, excess re- 
serves (see chart, page 38) . 





Latin Trade Winds 


Three events last week served to im- 
prove trade relations between this country 
and Latin America: 


{The long-contemplated United States- 
financed steel mill in Brazil (Newsweek, 
Jan. 29) came nearer reality with the sign- 
ing of an agreement by which the Export- 
Import Bank will lend up to $20,000,000 
toward the project, to be constructed with 
American materials and technical skill. 
Brazilian financial interests and_ the 
Brazilian Government will invest $25,- 
000,000, and it is hoped the plant will 
be completed within the next two and a 
half years. 


§{ The Export-Import Bank authorized a 
$4,600,000 loan to the government of 
Costa Rica for the construction of a sec- 


tion of the Pan-American highway from 
San José to the Panama border, where it 
will connect with the Panamanian road tc 
the Canal. About 60 per cent of the funds 
will be used for the purchase of equipment 
in the United States. 


*— An embargo imposed Sept. 18 by Argen- 
tina on: all imports from the United States 
was lifted eight days later, with the ex- 
planation that it had been instituted mere- 
ly to give the Exchange Control Office 
time to study the large number of re- 
quests for dollar exchange resulting from 
Argentina’s adverse trade balance with this 
country. 


Boom at the Mints 


Whether or not John Doe is making any 
money, the three United States Mints at 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, and Denver 
are so busy turning out coins that they 
have to operate night and day on three 
shifts. In August alone they coined 165,- 
448,773 pieces, more than one-fifth as many 
as were produced in the entire record- 
breaking year ended June 1940. Last week, 
Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of the 
Mint, told a Congressional committee that 
the Mint has a backlog of orders for 
23,600,000 coins it cannot fill with present 
operating funds. She has already asked 
Congress for an appropriation to manu- 
facture 1,000,000,000 coins during the 1941 
fiscal year. Last January it was deemed 
440,000,000 would be sufficient. 

This unprecedented boom in_ small 
change is attributed by Mint officials to 
better business, the growth of sales taxes, 
and the increasing popularity of vending 
machines. During the past year the demand 
(from the country’s banks) for newly 
coined pennies has increased 112 per cent; 
nickels, 142 per cent; dimes, 38 per cent; 
quarters, 100 per cent; and half dollars, 48 


. per cert. 
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NLRB Curiosa 


Ranking high among Federal agencies 
and departments in volume output of “in- 
formation” releases, the NLRB turns out 
a staggering number of decisions—like the 
SEC, about 30 a month. It is under. 
standable, therefore, how newspapermen 
missed in the rush the importance of 4 
complicated NLRB ruling handed down 
on Aug. 24 and revealed last week by 
a specialized editorial service, the Labor 
Relations Reporter. 

A year ago in the Waumbec Mills ceci- 
sion (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 18, 1939) —a ceci- 
sion later upheld by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Boston—the NLRB ruled 
that applicants who had been refused 
employment because of union activity 
must be “reinstated” with back pay 
even though they had never been on the 
payroll. 

Carrying this principle even farther in 
a case brought by the International Union 
of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers 
(CIO), the NLRB in August ordered the 
Nevada Consclidated Copper Corp. (a 
Kennecott subsidiary) to reinstate with 
back pay four men who had not even ap- 
plied for work! 

These favored four were among onetime 
employes of a shutdown mine whose names 
appeared on the company’s alleged “black 
list” of union members—compiled, accord- 
ing to the company, to exclude men who 
had threatened bodily harm to company 
officials and their families. They had not 
asked for jobs when the mine resumed 
activity because they heard that union 
men were not being hired. The NLRB af- 
firmed that an employer is guilty of “«is- 
criminatory refusal to hire” a worker who 
has not applied for a job when—as claimed 
in this case—(1) the worker did not apply 
because of the employer’s unfair labor 
practices and (2) the worker would have 
been discriminated against if he had ap- 
plied. 


Significance 


If upheld by the courts, the Nevada rul- 
ing would greatly increase management’s 
present difficulties under the Wagner Act 
in keeping out men whose conduct might 
be inimical to the interests of a company. 
More important, it would enable the NLRB 
to penalize an employer on the basis of 
his intentions rather than his acts—a dan- 
gerous extension of power to an agency 
notable for its partisanship. 





Excess Profits Tax 


Holding a special session on Sunday, 
House and Senate conferees completed 
their task of reconciling the differing ver- 
sions of the Excess Profits Tax Bill passed 
by the House Aug. 29 and the Senate Sept. 
19. As submitted for approval this week, 
the final draft effects the following changes 
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Checking the Ad—Checkers 


Working independently of advertisers and advertising agencies, the impartial 
ad-checkers go around ringing doorbells. Their idea, you know, is to find 
out as scientifically as possible, how many people have seen which ads, and 
have read them to what extent. 

We can boast our share of good ratings by ad-checkers, but what would 
that prove about sales? Sales are the check of all ad-checking. And within 
this year, three more advertisers—with duly cynical and inquisitive sales de- 
partments—have appointed this advertising agency. Tracy-Locke-Dawson, 
Inc., 22 East 40th Street, New York, 1307 Pacific Avenue, Dallas. 
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in the Federal corporation tax law, all of 
which apply to 1940 incomes: 
1—Increases the normal tax rate on cor- 
porations earning more than $25,000 a year 
to 24 per cent, compared with 20.9 per cent 
in the law enacted in June and 18 per cent 
under the 1939 act. The rate on smaller 
concerns is left unchanged—14.85 to 18.7 
per cent depending upon income. 
2—Imposes an additional impost, rang- 
ing from 25 per cent on excess profits up to 
$20,000 to 50 per cent on all excess earn- 
ings above $500,000 a year. Excess profits 
are (a) all earnings above 8 per cent on 
invested capital, or (b) all profits in excess 
of 95 per cent of average earnings during 
1936 to 1939, whichever méthod of compu- 
tation a company prefers. An exemption 
of $5,000 from the levy is allowed, eliminat- 
ing collections from small concerns. 
3—Permits concerns building plants cer- 
tified as essential for national defense to 
amortize them out of tax-free earnings over 
a five-year period, and repeals the limita- 
tions on aviation and shipbuilding profits 
contained in the Vinson-Trammel Act. 
4—Includes numerous technical pro- 
visions intended to lighten the burden of 
the measure as passed by the House, such 
as authority for the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to make adjustments in 
the case of unusual hardships under the 
law. Moreover, the Connally amendment 
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els, although thousands of smaller concerns 
are virtually unaffected because of ex- 
emptions. It is less burdensome on business 
than the House version, which was favored 
by the Treasury, especially in that the 
penalties on corporations electing the av- 
erage-earnings method of computing excess 
profits are considerably reduced. The meas- 
ure is so full of complications, however, 
that even the conferees admitted the neces- 
sity of revising it, perhaps at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. And despite its burdens, 
it will raise only an estimated $400,000,000 
the first year and $900,000,000 thereafter, 
while defense outlays will reach $5,000,- 
000,000 in the current fiscal year. 





Aviation 
Vultee to Expand Two Plants 
as Result of Military Orders 


Mention Victor Emmanuel to the aver- 
age American and he will immediately 
think of the King of Italy. But there is 
another less publicized Victor Emanuel 
who rules a vast business empire—right 
here in the United States. Only 42, he is 
already a veteran in the utilities industry, 
where he heads the $760,000,000 Standard 
Gas & Electric Co. In addition, through 
purchase of a portion of the holdings of 


— 


he Nashville Tennessean 


At Aviation Corp. celebration: Victor Emanuel and Silliman Evans 


adopted in the Senate, which provided 
sharp boosts in both individual and corpo- 
rate rates in the event of war, was dropped. 


Significance 


The revised tax bill will sharply in- 
crease the tax burden of the larger, well- 
known corporations, already at record lev- 


E. L. Cord in 1937, he directs enterprises 
in a variety of other fields as chairman and 
president of the Aviation & Transportation 
Corp. (formerly the Cord Corp.) and as 
president of the Aviation Corp. (28 per 
cent owned by A. & T.). 

Aviation & Transportation is essentially 
a holding company, having a controlling in- 


terest in such firms as the New York Ship. 
building Corp., the Columbia Axle Co, 
makers of automobile axles, and the Ay. 
burn Central Manufacturing Corp. (for. 
merly the Auburn Automobile Co.—Nrws. 
WEEK, July 22). On the other hand, the 
Aviation Corp. sticks more closely to the 
industry after which it is named. Among 
its subsidiaries and their manufacturing 
divisions are Vultee, which makes military 
planes; Stinson, which until last year con- 
centrated on private planes but now also 
builds observation craft for the Army, and 
Lycoming, which produces engines and 
propeller blades. 

Last week Vultee played host to 100 
leaders in finance and industry who flew 
from key cities throughout the country to 
inspect its recently completed plant in 
Nashville, Tenn., the first important air- 
plane factory in the South. Local civic 
leaders feted the visitors with a round of 
entertainments, including a dinner attended 
by Silliman Evans, publisher of The Nash- 
ville Tennessean, who was largely respon- 
sible for the plane factory’s being located 
in Nashville. 

Meanwhile, directors of Aviation Corp. 
and Aviation & Transportation Corp. met 
to discuss, among other matters, expansion 
plans necessitated by Vultee’s $80,000,000 
in unfilled orders, mostly contracts under 
the national defense program. The new 
Nashville plant, with 183,000 square feet 
of floor space, is to be stepped up to 513, 
000, while Vultee’s factory at Downey, 
Calif., will be enlarged from 463,000 square 
feet to 1,035,000, at a combined cost for 
plant and equipment of $9,000,000. 

Emanuel and his associates hope that 
the rush of military business (Stinson has 
$2,800,000 in unfilled orders and Lycoming 
approximately $15,000,000) will enable 
them to simplify the somewhat taneled 
corporate structure of the two holding 
companies and to play an important role 
in commercial‘ aviation after the defense 
program is completed. 





Aviation Notes 


DepicaTion: President Roosevelt last 
Saturday laid the cornerstone of the ter- 
minal building of the new $13,000,000 
Washington National Airport, located at 
Gravelly Point on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac River, a ten-minute drive from 
the Capitol. Covering 729 acres, the field 
is the most up-to-date in the world. At 
least two of its four runways will be 
equipped with blind-landing systems. The 
runways are 90 per cent completed, and 
the field is scheduled for full operation in 
mid-December. 


Sreep Recorp: Aided by a 159-mile-an- 
hour tail wind, an eastbound TWA Strato- 
liner on Sept. 25 reached a speed of 387 to 
390 miles an hour during a 100-mile stretch 
between Fort Wayne, Ind., and Dayton. 
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Yow ll Like It... 


It hasn’t a name. You can’t draw a picture of it. If it were not there you'd be 
conscious of its absence. Its presence pleases you. It is the most important ingre- 
dient in sincere, successful public service! 


Operating American Airlines is a highly technical affair, most of whose 
intricacies you can measure with mathematical exactitude. But there is some- 
thing more . . . a human something that transcends material things. It is deep- 
rooted in the spirit of those who serve you. 


American has set the pace in creating scores of ingenious methods of making 
its passengers comfortable and at ease, to make their journeys by Flagship 
enjoyable, to surround them with conveniences unique in the world of travel. 


There is the simplicity of making a reservation, the dependability of 
Flagships as a means of transportation, the many convenient flights which enable 
you to go when you want to go, che downright luxury of a Flagship cabin, and 
all the services a Stewardess performs to fulfill your least desire. 


But beyond these visual evidences of American’s service there is that 
characteristic something about American which creates confidence and assures 
your peace of mind. You’d miss it if it were not there. But because it’s there, 
you recognize it and like it. 


It starts and ends with the people who operate American’s far-flung 
Flagship system. They’ve caught hold of something—all of them, from me- 
chanic to engineer, from porter to pilot—that inspires them to meet the public 
more than half way. 


Define it as you may—you'll like it. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Juc. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 














King Corn: For nearly half a century the harvest 
season has been celebrated in Mitchell, 
world’s only Corn Palace—an edifice redecorated each 
year with corn, grains, and grasses. At this year’s festi- 
wal, held Sept. 23-28, South Dakotans had a chance to 
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Mitchell (S.D.) Daily Republic 


see and hear Wendell L. Willkie, who spoke there 
Thursday. Meanwhile Indianians preparing for their 
1940 State Corn Festival, on this week at Flora, select- 
ed as Queen Miss Mary Garrison (left), 


a local 





Ohio—a record for a transport plane on a 
regularly scheduled flight. Nevertheless, the 
ship arrived in New York an hour and 
twenty minutes late because it was delayed 
in Chicago, encountered bad weather and 
had to detour by way of Dayton, and made 
an unscheduled stop to refuel in Pitts- 
burgh. 





Week in Business 


Price Warninc: On Monday of last 
week, metals producers lifted the prices of 
lead to 5.05 cents a pound and zinc to 714 
cents. On the following day, copper was 
advanced to 12 cents a pound. Three days 
later, Leon Henderson, director of price 
stabilization for the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, declared that the in- 
creases were caused by an “apparently ar- 
tificial price-demand-supply pressure” and 
warned that the government might be 
compelled to exercise control over the mar- 
keting of the metals. Tariff reductions on 
imports, embargoes on exports, and open 
hearings to discuss the situation publicly 
were mentioned as weapons that might be 
employed to check the upward trend. 


Innovations: A new biochemical proc- 
ess is being used by Commercial Solvents 
Corp. to synthesize riboflavin (vitamin Be 
or G), to permit this vitamin found in the 
wheat germ to be restored to flour and 
other foods. One of the largest flour mills 
in the country has contracted for the ribo- 


flavin, which is being produced in Solvent’s 
new plant at Peoria, Ill... . The Carrier 
Corp. introduced a new, low-cost, portable 
humidifier for homes and offices. Designed 
to retail for less than $60, it adds moisture 
to the dried-out air from a 5-gallon tank, 
doing away with water connections. 


Notes: P. W. Litchfield, chairman of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., told 500 
shipping men meeting in Akron that be- 
cause of the cheaper materials available 
in the United States the cost of producing 
synthetic rubber here may be reduced to 
around 25 cents a pound, compared with 
50 or 60 cents in Germany. (The Far 
Eastern crisis forced the price of natural 
rubber in New York up close to the 20- 
cent mark last Friday.) . . . The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that it had 
signed 365,838 contracts for insurance on 
the 1941 winter-wheat crop, an increase of 
60,000 over those on this year’s harvest. 


PersonneL: Harold B. Bozell was elect- 
ed president and Morris F. LaCroix chair- 
man of General Telephone Corp. Bozell 
was formerly vice president while LaCroix 
since 1919 has been a partner in Paine, 
Webber & Co. ... Dr. F. B. Jewett re- 
signed as president of Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, Inc., to become chairman and 
was succeeded in the presidency by Dr. 
O. E. Buckley, formerly executive vice 
president . . . J. H. Marks, purchasing 
manager of the Packard Motor Car Co., 
was promoted to vice president in charge 
of procurement, machinery, and accesso- 


ries in connection with the Rolls-Royce 
plane engine project . . . Dudley Phelps 
King Wood, recently adviser to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, was elected vice 
president of American Export Airlines, 
Inc. . . . Michael Halpern, general man- 
ager of the refining department of the 
Texas Co., was made a vice president. 


Om Suit: ‘The Department of Justice 
Monday filed in the Federal District Court 
for the District of Columbia its long-dis- 
cussed antitrust suit against 22 major oil 
companies and the American Petroleum 
Institute. The complaint charges main- 
tenance of uniform, noncompetitive prices 
for crude oil and “exorbitant” price dif- 
ferentials between various grades of gas- 
oline. Attorney General Jackson said the 
Defense Commission had approved the 
suit but that at its request the action «id 
not at this time seek to compel the oil com- 
panies to get rid of their pipelines. 


Trenps: Exports in -August, totaling 
$349,800,000, were 10 per cent higher thian 
in July and 40 per cent more than in Av- 
gust 1939 . . . Automobile output last 
week was estimated by Ward’s Reports, 
Inc., at 95,990 cars and trucks, compared 
with 78,820 the previous week and 64,365 
in the same week a year ago .. . Nonagri- 
cultural employment in August increased 
by 430,000 workers over July to a total of 
nearly 36,000,000, Secretary of Labor 
Frances’ Perkins reported. This was 
1,130,000 more than in the same monih 
last year. 
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What is America’s 


Necret Weapon of Detense? 


zx kK kk * 


It isn’t secret at all—this great 
weapon of America that forms 
such an essential and depend- 
able bulwark in the scheme of 
national defense. Most of us 
come in contact with some 
part of it during every busi- 
ness day. Countless thousands 
of us are part of it. For this 
great “‘Secret’’ Weapon of De- 


fense is American Industry! 





The same American Industry 


that showed the way to the 
world in producing the first 
practical machine gun, the first 
submarine, the first airplane. 

The same American Industry 
that in an earlier day estab- 
lished the supremacy of the 
rifled firearm, gave the world 
its first steamship, demon- 


strated the defensive value of 


SSIS’, with its vastly increased facilities for producing ball and roller bearings 


that are now being used by the Army and Navy and Air Corps, is proud to take 


its place alongside of the thousands of other industrial organizations that form: 
America’s **Secret’’ Weapon of Defense. SUSI’ Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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armored vessels of war. 

The same American Industry 
that is organized today as 
never before in its history... 
that in this era of mechanized 
warfare has become America’s 
first line of defense . . . that is 
““secret’’ because no one in all 
the world has ever been able 
to gauge the full extent of its 


productive capacity! 
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BUSINESS TIDES 











Warnings, and None Too Early 





Here’s a new, far-reaching step in 
business progress—a development of 
the economical Diesel engine which 
enables you to make your own elec- 
tric current at a rate much lower 
than you can usually buy it: A 
full-time power-plant designed to cut 
expenses for stores, hotels, hospitals, 
farms, manufacturers, bakeries, etc. 
Low initial cost! Easily installed 
in a small space. Utilizes your pres- 
ent wiring. No switchboard or other 
external control apparatus needed. 
Simple to operate. Automatically reg- 
ulates itself to supply steady voltage. 
Sizes from 13 to 90 kw. for emergency 
or stand-by use as well as regular ser- 
vice. Built by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of Diesel engines! 
Thisis tomorrow’s power— offered 
to you today. Mail the coupon now. 


* Slightly more or slightly less, depending on 
average load and local price of Diesel fuel. 


CATERPILLAR 


eo. PAT. err 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 


POC OS SCSS SSS Se8ee88e82228845 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO, 
Dept. NW-107, Peoria, Ill, 
We require about 
or__...horsepower. Please send de- 
tails of “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Sets, 
Name 


Address__ 


kw. per hour; 
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by RALPH ROBEY 


‘we speeches were made last 
week that deserve to be kept constantly 
in mind by everyone who is faced with 
the problem of making business plans 
for the future. Giving the necessary 
quotations from them leaves little space 
for anything else, but that is just as 
well for when taken together they tell 
a whole story. 

First, an excerpt from the comments 
of Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of the 
General Motors Corp., at the tenth an- 
niversary dinner of the Maurice and 
Laura Falk Foundation: 

“The billions we are preparing to 
spend for national defense are bound 

. . to have an influence in stimulating 
industrial enterprise. And this will af- 
fect all areas of activity irrespective of 
whether they are directly involved or 
not. National income will increase; un- 
employment will be reduced; payrolls 
will expand; production will be stimu- 
lated; prices will tend to rise . . . But all 
that does not in any way alter the fact 
that, surely as night follows day, there 
must come the final accounting. De- 
fense material is wealth having no per- 
manent benefit—wealth that does not 
add to the standards of living of the 
people. Every dollar of defense orders 
placed means less for some of our peo- 
ple, somewhere and at some time . 
The conditions the economy will face 
upon the liquidation of the program for 
national defense, superimposed upon 
the other economic problems that de- 
mand solution, will provide a challenge 
to our political and industrial leader- 
ship .. . There is grave danger in the 
years ahead.” 


The other speech was given by 
Murray Shields, economist of the Irving 
Trust Co. of New York, before the 
ninth annual meeting of the Controllers 
Institute of America. Three excerpts 
are especially interesting. First, as to 
immediate business prospects: 

“A central fact of our economic sit- 
uation is that we are in the first phase 
of an armament boom. Barring a quick 
termination of hostilities in Europe, 
industrial production in the current 
year should hang up a new record, ex- 
ceeding both 1929 and 1937 by a small 
margin. And in 1941 and 1942 levels of 
production substantially above that of 
any previous year should be reached if, 


as now seems likely, our armament pro- 
gram is carried to completion.” 

Second, as to the possible longer- 
range results: “Unless carefully laid 
plans are put into effect to the end 
that nonarmament industries will be 
able to fill the gap left when armament 
activities are tapered off, the chances 
are that the armament boom will be 
merely the prelude to another severe 
depression with its attendant phenom- 
ena of idle men, idle machines, and idle 
capital.” 

Finally, his suggestions as to what 
should be done to prevent such a de- 
pression: 


1—Protect the government’s credit: 
a—Cut nonmilitary outlays 
b—Reduce activities of the government 
loan agencies 
c—Hold taxes high 
2—Limit monetary expansion: 
a—Reduce bank excess reserves 
b—Encourage purchase of United 
States securities by private investors 
instead of the banks 
3—Clear the way for private business ex- 
pansion: 
a—Relax security-market restraints 
b—Plan to reduce taxes in postarma- 
ment period 
c—Coddle our infant industries 
d—Stabilize labor-business relationships 


Measured in terms of the scope of 
activities affected, the current recovery 
is the most impressive that we have 
had in over ten years. Of course there 
are some laggards. There always are, at 
every stage of the business cycle. But 
by and large this is an upswing of our 
economic system as a whole. In this 
sense it differs fundamentally from the 
other recoveries since 1932. They were 
all largely restricted to the consump- 
tion-goods industries. This time the 
driving force is coming from the heavy- 
and durable-goods industries. 

The fact remains, however, that back 
of this driving force are the defense 
expenditures — actual and potential. 
This is not a recovery based upon ex- 
panding output for productive pur- 
poses. And just like all such recoveries 
it can, if left to itself, last only so long 
as the expenditures continue. In con- 
sequence the warnings and suggestions 
of Mr. Sloan and Mr. Shields come 
none too early. 














First Around the World ‘ First in Air Defense 


While we build up the military to meet any challenge, let us remember that no nation is stronger 


than its communications. With peaceful Douglas wings over the Americas our airlines have per- 
fected the fastest, most efficient system of scheduled communications the world has ever known. 
Because this system is integrated with and best serves the economy we must defend, it should be 


accelerated in time of emergency. Only through expansion 
can this bulwark of defense be improved. “It Pays to Fly.” D 


AIRCRAFT CO.,1NC., SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 
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Baker Gave Detroit Its Cake and a Pennant, Too, 
by Remodeling Greenberg and Gambling With York 


International 


Hank Greenberg, outfielder ... 


The Detroit Tigers, dodging a shower of 
tomatoes, onions, eggs, lemons, oranges, 
grapefruit, and empty beer bottles, offi- 
cially clinched the American League pen- 
nant Sept. 27—just two days before the 
season’s end—by whitewashing the Cleve- 
land Indians in the Ohio city’s mammoth 
Municipal Stadium 2-0. 

At one point in this merry climax to the 
hottest American League finale since 1908, 
the left-field sector of the hysterical Ladies’ 
Day crowd of 45,553 pelted lanky Hank 
Greenberg with juicy tomatoes just as a 
fly ball floated toward him. Hank ignored 
the soft red spheres and caught the hard 
white one. 

On another occasion, a fan leaned over 
into the Tigers’ bull pen and dropped a 
half-bushel basket of fruit, etc., on Birdie 
Tebbetts, catcher, knocking him to the 
ground. As policemen led a suspected cul- 
prit to an exit, Tebbetts tagged the fan 
with a right and left to the jaw. It devel- 
oped that the police later admitted they 
had seized the wrong guy, and the outraged 
fan (Carmen Guerra, 26, ice-truck driver) 
filed a $5,000 suit against Tebbetts. 

That this stormy game turned out to be 
the deciding struggle must have surprised 
even the Tigers themselves. For the Cleve- 
land pitcher was Bob Feller, such an odds- 
on choice that Del Baker, Detroit man- 








Wide World 
... under Del Baker’s direction 


ager, decided not to waste one of his star 
moundsmen. Saving Schoolboy Rowe for 
the next day (Sept. 28) and Bobo Newsom 
for the final day—a victory by either was 
all Detroit needed—Baker picked Floyd 
Giebell, a recently acquired rookie, up from 
Buffalo, to go through the motions. 

Feller performed as well as expected, al- 
lowing Detroit only three hits. He made 
just one mistake, pitching a home-run ball 
to Rudy York with Gehringer on base. 
That one bad toss of Feller’s proved fatal. 
For though Giebell, the Tigers’ recent 
batting-practice pitcher, was reached for 
six hits, he fanned Ben Chapman in 
three tight spots and permitted no runs 
at all. (Giebell is not eligible for the 
World Series since he joined Detroit in 
September, too late in the season, accord- 
ing to the rules.) 

While Giebell was eliminating Cleveland 
from the race, Johnny Babich, Philadel- 
phia Athletics pitcher, sealed the doom of 
Detroit’s other challenger, the New York 
Yankees, 6-2. Babich, a castoff of the 
Yankees, thus brought his season’s record 
against his old teammates to five victories 
and one defeat, a margin which in itself 
was enough to halt the Yankees short of a 
fifth consecutive pennant. 

At the season’s start, the crystal-ball 
gazers saw Detroit as a fourth-place club. 
The Tigers’ climb right up to the top is a 
tribute to the rare judgment of Manager 
Baker, the old-time catcher who tried un- 
successfully for a regular berth on the De- 
troit team in 1914-15-16, returned to the 
minors, came up again to the Tigers as a 
coach in 1933, and succeeded Mickey Coch- 
rane as boss in 1938. 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for Newsweek 
WEEK END OCT. 4-5 


Georgetown over Temple 

Santa Clara over U.C.L.A. 
Duke over Tennessee 

Missouri over Pittsburgh 
Princeton over Vanderbilt 
Northwestern over Syracuse 
Holy Cross over Louisiana State 
Texas over Indiana 

Nebraska over Minnesota* 
Cornell over Colgate 

Virginia over Yale 

Penn State over Bucknell 

Penn over Maryland 

Brown over Rhode Island 
Fordham over West Virginia 
N.Y.U. over Lafayette 

Tulane over Auburn 

Alabama over Mercer 

Ohio State over Purdue 
Michigan over Michigan State 
Notre Dame over College of the Pacific** 
Iowa State over Kansas 

Texas Christian over Arkansas 
Southern California over Oregon State 
Oregon over Stanford 


eae eer arr rw wr wr rrr rrr rrr 








*Upset special 
** Bombshell 

Score on judgment-passes for weel: 
ended Sept. 28: completed 12; fumbled 
2; both sides offside 1. 
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Baker’s master move was the trans- 
formation of Greenberg from a star first 
baseman into a star left fielder. This cre- 
ated a position for York, the hard-hitting 
clumsy-fielding Indian, giving the team a 
pair of super-slugging regulars. Baker be- 
lieved that York’s power would more than 
offset his occasional errors at first base, and 
it turned out that way. Greenberg led thie 
league in runs batted in (150) and home 
runs (41). York finished third in both de- 
partments—runs batted in (131), home 
runs (33). 

In the matter of his pitching staff, Baker 
showed himself a shrewd director. He 
encouraged Schoolboy Rowe to a bril- 
liant comeback (16 won, 3 lost), kept 
Bobo Newsom, an eccentric, bearing down 
all the way (21 won, 5 lost), and called 
on the reliable old veteran Tommy 
Bridges for particularly tough spots (12 
won, 9 lost). 


“| The World Series dopesters look for a 
long play-off, most of them giving Cincin- 
nati an edge to win in six or seven games 
On paper, both teams figure fairly close in 
pitching, but the Reds have more of it 
(Newsweek, Sept. 30). The Reds also 
rate higher in the infield, because of De- 
troit’s experienced but aged seeond-base 
duet of Bartell and Gehringer, and the un- 
predictable York at first. Offsetting this is 
Detroit’s greater batting strength, thanks 
to Manager Baker’s successful scheme of 
(Continued on Page 51) 
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What’s the matter 


with this picture? 


Cops without uniforms! Cars without licenses! Letters with no address! Unsigned 


checks! People, places and things without names! Merchandise without brands! Heaven 


forbid that we should ever have to live in an AnonyMoOUS world! 


nats are the hooks we hang our buying faith 
on—the blazemarks on the trees, that guide us 


through the wilderness of va/ue. 


Brands, alone, enable us to buy again and again 
the things we like best—to identify the maker who 
has taken our money and who, because he is known, 


can not escape his responsibility to us. 


No-—we will not forego our brands! We will 
not submit to commercial amnesia! We will not 


stand for a blackout in the market place. 


If there is nothing in brands, then why waste 
money on dyes? Why not eliminate the blue and 


the red in the flag? A white bedsheet would last 


just as long. 


* * * 
For unnumbered years the American public has 
lived with, and /oved its favorite brands. 


We like to go into drug stores and see displayed 
the tooth paste which we know, from experience, 


leaves our mouths sweet and clean. 


Mother likes to take down the phone and order 


by name the coffee, the flour, the breakfast food, the 


bacon and ham that she knows her family likes best. 


Father likes to step up to the cigar counter and 
call for the tobacco that doesn’t burn his tongue, 
the cigarette that doesn’t hurt his throat, or the 


cigar that tastes best to him after dinner. 


* * * 


In Chicago THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
is the favored home brand of most everybody. That 
name, printed at the masthead, has come to mean 
something very definite and fine. It means sincere, 
competent reporting at its best. Reading quality, 
high character and publication decency which 
families of discrimination are willing to welcome 


into their homes. 


And what’s good for the goose is good for the 
gander——when you come to Chicago, looking for a 
newspaper to carry your advertising message into 
the aé/est-to-buy, most worth-while homes of 
America’s second greatest market — buy by brand! 
Call for the proved article by mame! Say to your 
agency, or your advertising manager or whoever 


makes up your list: ‘¢ Remember in Chicago it’s — 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
WITH THE MOST VALUABLE CIRCULATION IN THE CITY” 


. 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza + DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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MAIL THis COW” 


This winter come to Florida’s beau- 
tiful Gulf Coast—to sunny St. Peters- 
burg, city of better liv- 
ing. Sub-tropic scenery, 
almost ideal climate, a 
great variety of sport and 
entertainment. Accom- 
modations to meet every ie 
requirement. _ Friendli- if 
ness and _ hospitality. 
Plan to come early and 
stay late. Write for book- 
lets today. 
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NOW LEARN A NEW 
in your own pqme quickly, 
easily, correctl 4 by the world- 
famous LINGUAPHONE Meth- 
od. Endorsed by thousands of 
students, schools and oo es, 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


NGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


ew York City 
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DOWNTOWN - REAL FOOD AND 

SERVICE - NEARBY PARKING ~ 
PRIVATE BATH 

RADIO REC CPTION 


DURHAM BLADES 


are tops in shaving! 

















Perhaps “bargain” blades or the 
wrong razor make your beard seem 
tougher than it really is. The hol- 
low-ground blade and diagonal 
shaving stroke of Durham Duplex 
Safety Razor make the wiriest 
beards behave. With this razor you 
can’t help shaving diagonally 
—the most comfortable 
way. While Dur- 
ham is different, 
you’ll get the 
knack quickly. 


SHAVE KIT $1.00 
Compact soft roll case 
with Durham Razor, pkg. 
5 blades, stropping de- idly inspected. Cost more 


COMPARE! 
Durham Blades are heaviest 
made (15/1000th gauge) 
selected Swedish an. 
Hollow-ground. Leat! 
saeoned. Hair tested. Rie. 


vice... . Money back blade (5 for 50c) m but 
guarantee . . . At deal- jess per shave. More shaves 
ers or order direct. in every blade. 


DUPLEX 


“DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Mystic, Conn. 


[DURHA M 











Don’ be discouraged, fellows, if 
you hire someone to coach your foot- 
ball team and it turns out that he 
paints sunsets on sidewalks in his spare 
time or makes a hobby of blindfold tea 
testing. The chances are five to one that 
you have laid your hands on a foot- 
ball genius. 

At least, that is my experience with 
the coaching racket. The daffier the 
man’s avocation, the more sublime his 
gridiron intellect. It may come as a 
shock to the university, I admit, to 
learn that its new mastermind is a 
secret breeder of pedigreed crocodiles, 
but don’t worry. He'll pay off inside the 
20-yard line. 


Take the case of Richard Cresson 
Harlow of Harvard. Here is a man 
whose experiments with faking from 
the spinner play and blind-angle and 
precision blocking have influenced foot- 
ball from coast to coast. Yet what does 
he do when you turn your back but 
collect birds’ eggs, right and left? 

What’s more, Mr. Harlow is the 
most dogged birds’ egg collector in the 
business. I wish I had a nickel for 
every game warden or Audubon So- 
ciety detective who has chased Mr. 
Harlow off the preserve in the spring- 
time, only to stumble across him half 
an hour later ransacking another tree 
for the unborn children of the duck- 
billed plover. 

A shrewd scientist, Mr. Harlow com- 
bines his football material with his 
ornithology, and many, they tell me, 
is the quarterback who has shinned up 
a sapling in June with the coach’s in- 
terests at heart. Mr. E. G. Yeckley, the 
old Penn State captain, has gone afield 
with Mr. Harlow (much against his 
will) on several expeditions. He tells of 
the time Mr. Harlow fastened a rope 
around the waist of a promising tackle 
and sent him over a cliff after the eggs 
of the sharp-shinned hawk (accipiter 
fuscus) or some such feathered op- 
erative. 

In a few minutes the tackle tugged 
on the rope and was hauled up, breath- 
less with the tale of his close encounter 
with a jagged rock below. 

“Where are the eggs?” said Mr. Har- 
low coldly. 

“The eggs?” yelped the tackle. “Lis- 
ten, coach—” 

“Dear boy, your mission is unful- 
filled. Keep punching,” said Mr. Har- 


The Genius at Play 


by JOHN LARDNER 





low, and lowered him over the cliff 
again. 

Whether Mr. Yeckley’s narrative is 
correct in all particulars or not, I can- 
not say. It shows, at any rate, that 
Mr. Harlow is every inch the scientist, 
and it also shows that egg chasing does 
not interfere with genius on the football 
field. 

At the University of Illinois, they 
used to try :» keep it dark, to the best 
of their ability, that their spectacular 
coach, Mr. Robert G. Zuppke, develop- 
er of Red Grange, was an artist with 
oil and water color in his spare mo- 
ments. 

However, how could it fail to get 
out, when Mr. Zuppke produced paint- 
ings at a clip faster than Michelangelo’s 
best? His “Sunsets” are legion and his 
“Prairie Vistas” may be had by the 
gross, though Mr. Zuppke, of course, 
being a good painter, commands a re- 
spectable price. 

Last fall his football team beat Mich- 
igan in the finest upset of the season. 
Shortly thereafter he traded a Zuppke 
landscape for three head of thorough- 
bred cattle. What’s the matter with a 
coach like that? 


Which brings us to our latest and 
most sensational specimen, Mr. James 
Conzelman, who not only creates litera- 
ture and plays the piano in the off sea- 
son, but composes songs. In fact, Mr. 
Conzelman was once a song plugger in 
Tin Pan Alley, which is nothing against 
him when you consider that his rendi- 
tion of a number called “The Biscuit 
Song” upon the pianoforte has been re- 
ferred to by critics as extremely andan- 
tino. 

Who is Mr. Conzelman? Well, it’s 
true that the coach is new to fame. 
After many unrewarding years at 
Washington University in St. Louis, he 
took over the meek and brutalized Chi- 
cago Cardinals, stooges of the National 
Professional League, this season. He 
warmed up by tying Pittsburgh and 
Detroit. Then, last week, he dumfound- 
ed the public with a 21-to-7 victory 
over the Chicago Bears, who had just 
crushed the champion Green Bays by 
41 to 10. 

It was the greatest football per- 
formance of the year to date, and it 
teaches us a very wholesome moral: be 
kind to song pluggers, or some day they 
will knock your teeth out. 
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Wide World 
Golf: Since Glenna Collett Vare 
bowed out in 1935 after winning six 
national titles, women’s golf has 
been a free-for-all, the title chang- 
ing hands year after year. But last 
week, on the Pebble Beach course in 
Del Monte, Calif., Betty Jameson, 
the slow but steady Texas swinger, 
set anew high for consistency among 
the current contenders. The 21- 
year-old San Antonio star retained 
the crown she won in 1939. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
working both Greenberg and York into his 
line-up. What the Red pitchers do to 
Greenberg and York, or vice versa, may 
very well decide the issue. 





Sport Squibs 


Ch. Nornay Saddler, the greatest ribbon 
and mug winner in dog history, has done 
enough and earned a rest. After the four- 
year-old smooth-coated fox terrier bagged 
his 55th best-in-show award last week (at 
the Somerset Hills Kennel Club, in Far 
Hills, N. J.), James M. Austin, owner, an- 
nounced that he would retire the dog. Aus- 
tin wants the Saddler to have some real 
fun, chasing woodchucks and_ rabbits. 
While being shown week after week, the 
Saddler couldn’t enjoy these terrier sports 
because he might have skinned an ear or 
torn his coat. 


* Jimmy Powers, sports editor of The New 
York News, pondering over the fall of the 
New York Yankees (in second division 



















T’S fairly obvious that our 

futile scorcher above is being 
penalized by not enough ma- 
chine. We present The Case Of 
The Misplaced Tricycle not for 
our own amusement but to re- 
mind you that it is possible for the fig- 
uring departments of a business to be 
penalized by the same thing—too much 
or not enough machine. If a business 
buys figuring machines that don’t fit its 
needs—that’s serious. 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 


Monroe has so many models it can fit 
any condition in any business. Take add- 
ing-calculators: Monroe has no less than 
24 models! From the small, hand oper- 
ated Model L to the great Model A-1, 
“master mind” of all automatic calculat- 
ing machines. 

And—Monroe offers expert advice, 
based on thousands of case histories, as 
to exactly which machine best fits your 
business. 

In short, Monroe’s line is so complete 
it can fit any situation in any business. 
ONLY MONROE can give you the fig- 
uring service that “fits like a glove!” 


There is a Monroe machine for every type of business 


figuring —adding-calculators, adding-listing, book- 
keeping, check writing and check signing machines. 


MONROE 





































Lowest priced keyboard adding-calculator 
on the market (Model L). Multiplies, di- 
vides, adds, subtracts. Spot-proof keyboard. 
Lightweight, portable, and hand operated. 
ideal for office figuring or use at home. 

















The newest Monroe (Model MA-7-W). 
Simple and sturdy. Electric carriage shift 
and electric dials clearance. Divides auto- 
matically without pre-setting of levers. 
Priced to fit any budget. Economical for 
volume figuring or occasional use. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. - ORANGE, N. J. 











BACK FEEL 
STIFF as 


a Crowbar 


after unusual 
exercise? 














Feel better QUICK! 
Help Nature drive out 


FATIGUE ACIDS 


Those aches and pains you feel after 
heavy exercise may come from fatigue 
acids in your muscles. Actually they 
make your muscles swell inside their 
sheaths causing soreness and stiffness. 


For quick relief rub Absorbine Jr. 
into the sore places. This fine old prod- 
uct gets to work at once. By stimulat- 
ing circulation, it speeds a flow of 
fresh blood through the tissues to 
carry off those acids. Pain lets up, 
swelling goes down. Millions rely on 
Absorbine Jr. because it is: 


1. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 
2. QUICK DRYING 4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 


At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle. Free 
sample— Write F. Young, Inc., 
220W Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 
| 































Listen to “Ahead of the Headlines”— 
NEWSWEEK on the Air! 

43 stations of the NBC Blue Network 

every Sunday, 11:45 A.M. 













It “4 Here! 
CONTROLLED 


Fluorescent 
Lighting 


Here’s the latest, most scientific development in 
fluorescent lighting: the ‘‘Controlite’’ Desk Lamp. 
You may actually contro! the light—guide the light 
rays uniformly to the working area of your desk! 
And it sells for only $13.50! 

The Faries line includes a complete line of all 
types of lamps for all purposes. See the Faries 
line first. 


FARIES MFG. CO. 
S. Robert Schwartz Div. 
1050 E. Grand Ave., Decatur, Ill. 


janes Lamp 
LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 
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last August), suggested in a News article 
published Aug. 18 that Lou Gehrig, former 
Yankee first baseman, might have infect- 
ed his teammates with the dreaded germ 
of poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis). 
Gehrig threatened a $1,000,000 suit. After 
looking into the matter further, Powers 
last week apologized in full and pointed 
out that doctors had diagnosed Gehrig’s 
malady as amyotrophic lateral sclerosis 
(hardening of the spinal tissues), which 
is not communicable. 


“| Before 19,758 fight fans in Roosevelt 
Stadium, Jersey City, N.J., Sept. 26, Max 
Baer, ex-heavyweight champion, emphat- 
ically subdued 19-year-old Pat Comiskey’s 
hopes of rising to a bout with Joe Louis. 
Baer hung Comiskey on the ropes in 2 
minutes and 39 seconds of the first round 
... Lou Salica, former bantamweight cham- 
pion, regained the 118-pound-division 
crown by taking a fifteen-round decision 
on points from Georgie Pace in New York 
City. 


“ During the past summer, 20-year-old Pat 
Patrick of Phoenix, Ariz., pitched softball 
for three different teams, winning 51 games 
in all and losing 32. When two of Patrick’s 
teams faced each other last week, each club 
wanted him on the hill. They settled the 
problem by agreeing to let him pitch for 
both sides. Final score: Bell’s 2; Desert 
Mission 1. Winning pitcher, Patrick. Los- 
ing pitcher, Patrick. 





ART * 


Ex-Porter’s One-Man Show 

Horace Pippin, a 52-year-old Philadel- 
phia Negro, is an ex-porter and onetime 
junk dealer. He is also a painter described 
by Dr. Albert Barnes, Argyrol manufac- 
turer and owner of one of America’s best 
private art collections (in which Pippin’s 
work is included), as “the most important 
Negro artist ever discovered in America.” 

Pippin had only a grammar-school edu- 
cation; as an artist he is altogether self- 
taught, having been interested in painting 
since childhood. Disabled by shrapnel in 
the World War, he must support his left 
hand with his right while working, and in 
this fashion more than a decade ago he he- 
gan decorating cigar boxes. From this he 
advanced to burning the outlines of pic- 
tures in wood and filling in the details 
with paint, and finally to oils. His first 
such, “End of the War—Starting Home,” 
on which he spent three years, is now in- 
cluded in his first New York one-man 
show, which opens this week at the Bignou 
Galleries and runs until Oct. 12. 

Pippin is at his best when the subject 
is an intricate, Rousseau-like landscape, 
such as “Fishing in the Brandywine— 
Early Fall” or a laborious log-cabin inte- 
rior like “Waiting” (which depicts a moth- 
er, a child, and a dog dozing beside a blaz- 
ing open fire). His portraits—of the late 
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Horace Pippin with his portrait of Marian Anderson 
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Maj. Gen. Smedley Butler and an unlikely 
likeness of the Negro soprano Marian An- 
derson—are less successful. 

The Bignou exhibition is the second ap- 
pearance Of Pippin’s work in New York: 
he was included in the wide-awake Muse- 
um of Modern Art’s 1938 show of “Mas- 
ters of Popular Painting.” His first one- 
man show anywhere, in Philadelphia last 
January, brought the Negro painter sales 
at around $200 each to Barnes and the 
actor Charles Laughton. The 24 oils now 
on display in New York are priced from 
875 to $350. 
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BOOKS 





An Explorer’s Parade 


Tue Frere Ox anv Oruer Years is Suy- 
dam Cutting’s record of fifteen years of 
exploring the remote and not easily acces- 
sible corners of the world, usually in search 
of some rare plant or animal for American 
museums. It is a colorful book, rich in 
description of the varied and primitive 
peoples, from the lamas of Tibet to the 
pygmies of the Andaman Islands, among 
whom he sojourned. 

Cutting saw Ethiopia in a bygone day 
when Haile Selassie was just another ambi- 
tious ras. In Tibet, which he visited three 
times (the last being in 1937, the “Fire 
Ox Year”), he drank rancid buttered tea 
with lama priests and had an audience 
with the Regent (ruling pending selec- 
tion of a Dalai Lama) in the sacred, and 
still forbidden, city of Lhasa. Other years, 
he journeyed—by caravan, coracle, and 
coolie litter but seldom by train—to Nepal, 
Upper Burma, Chinese Turkestan, and 
Celebes. (Tue Fire Ox anp Oruer Years. 
393 pages, 150,000 words. Illustrations, in- 
dexes. Scribners, New York. $5.) 





A Lynching Bee in Nevada 


Mark the name of Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark, whose first novel, published this 
week, puts him squarely in the ranks of 
our most promising younger writers. Not 
that Tae Ox-Bow IncIDENT is just “prom- 
ising,” however—except for a minor anti- 
climactic flaw, it is a mature and perfectly 
self-contained piece of work. 

It takes a lot of nerve to write a “West- 
ern” at this late date—cowpunchers, six- 
shooters, posses, and all the rest. It is dou- 
bly to his credit then, that this 31-year-old 
writer can take such hackneyed material 
and breathe life into it. 

It seems a lynching bee started one 
night in a small saloon-and-general-store 
town named Bridger’s Wells, somewhere 
in Nevada. The time is the 1880s. Rustlers 
in the neighborhood have been increasing- 
ly suecessful, as the story opens, and tem- 
pers are short. An excited boy, riding into 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








At the World’s Fair of 1940 in New York 





Contemporary 
Science and Art 


representin 'g 
the United States 


...are combined in an unusual display of the 
talents of fifty-three painters—representing each state, 
territory and possession—and three hundred Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation Research 


Engineers and their assistants. 


This display will be interesting and enlightening to 
all who have an opportunity to visit it in the com- 
pany’s Gallery of Science and Art in the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation’s building. 








Announcing 
the new liner 


“AWATEA” 


to Australia 
New Zealand 


The fast new turbine-drive Awatea 
joins the distinguished Aorangi in 
a regular monthly service from 
Vancouver to Hawaii, Fiji, New 
Zealand, Australia. Connections at 
Honolulu from California ports. 
Approved for U.S. citizens. Your 
travel agent ot Canadian Pacific: 
41 offices in the U.S. and Canada. 


TRAFFIC AGENTS 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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SVERMOUTH 


NOW More Than Ever 


Enjoy the superb qualities 
of Vermouths produced by 
the winery of the world- 
famous Great Western New 
York State Champagne. 
Mellow and smooth (18% 
Alcohol by volume). 


Made 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co. 
RHEIMS, N.Y. 


Great deste 


AMERICAN 
VERMOUTH 
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town with a report of a man found shot on 
a nearby ranch, provides the spark. 

A mob forms and an argument starts. 
The town’s leading citizen pleads with 
the crowd to wait for the sheriff; other 
prominent citizens egg on the mob spirit 
for reasons of their own. They win. 

In a snow-swept valley out on the range, 
three men are surprised with a large herd 
of cattle. Their stories as to why they are 
in that place don’t jibe, and the mob is 
in no mood to reason or to wait for jus- 
tice; nooses are hastily thrown around the 
three necks. Thus starts an almost unbear- 
able suspense. Will the wretched trio be 
hanged out of hand, or will reason pre- 
vail? 

Clark’s probing of the whole tortured 
psychology of lynch reminds one, at times, 
of Erskine Caldwell’s powerful “Trouble 
in July” which was on the same theme. 
(Tue Ox-Bow Inciwenrt. 309 pages, 82,000 
words. Random House, New York. $2.) 





Robust Sailor of Fortune 


So many of the world’s romantic ad- 
venturers have been fourflushers at heart, 
it is refreshing to read of one who was the 
real thing. Such was Edward Trelawny, 
revolutionary and sailor of fortune, friend 
of Byron and Shelley. A brilliant new bi- 
ography of him by Margaret Armstrong 
presents a man of wild and quixotic actions 
(yet of a fierce integrity) and proves that 
all is not dross that glitters. 

Trelawny was a character from Byron 
come to robust life. Of an ancient and 
noble Cornish family, he suffered from 
parental severity and was packed off to sea 
while still a small boy to cure his rebel- 
liousness. It didn’t. In Bombay, Midship- 
man Trelawny, aged 16, 6 feet tall, and 
dashingly handsome, took French leave of 
the Royal Navy. He had fallen in with a 
mysterious American named De Ruyter, 
who sheltered him after the desertion and 
made him captain of one of his ships. The 
“mystery” about De Ruyter came out; he 
was a privateer in the French service, prey- 
ing on English shipping. Trelawny was de- 
lighted. 

The young nobleman took to fancy 
privateering like a duck to water and 
wasn’t above a little plain piracy for the 
fun of it. Dressed like an Arab—and look- 
ing like one—he became a South Sea 
scourge; he captured a pirate town, mar- 
ried the daughter of a sheik, and lived a 
princely life on the Isle of France (now 
Mauritius) between forays. This idyl was 
shattered when Trelawny’s lovely Zela was 
unaccountably poisoned. He was incon- 
solable and put up little resistance when 
the British Navy swooped down on the 
privateers and swept them out of the South 
Seas. 

In Italy, after an interlude in England, 
Trelawny met Byron and Shelley and be- 
came an intimate of their circle at Pisa. 


a 


Shelley he adored; with Byron he was less 
at ease (no one could really be friend; 
with that moody genius). But he cap. 
tained Byron’s yacht, the Bolivar, anq 
went to Greece with the passionate poe 
on the latter’s grandiose project to liberate 
the Greeks from the Turkish yoke. After 
Byron’s death, he stayed on with the 
bandit chief Odysseus, who had become 
his hero of the moment, and married the 


From the portrait by Benjamin West 


The Byronesque Edward Trelawny 


rebel’s half-sister Tarsitsa. This union was 
a notable fiasco. 

Trelawny finally took his place in Lon- 
don society, was much lionized, and died 
in his 90th year—hale and handsome to 
the last. He is buried in Rome, beside his 
beloved Shelley. (Trenawny: A Man’s 
Lire. 379 pages, 131,000 words. Frontis- 
piece, index. Macmillan, New York, $3.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Westwarp THE Tipe. By Harold Sin- 
clair. 359 pages, 105,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. A solid, colorful 
account of the George Rogers Clark cam- 
paign in the Illinois territory during the 
Revolution; the author seems to have over- 
come the tendency to dullness that marred 
his two preceding historical novels. 


Tue American Empire. Edited by Wil- 
liam H. Haas. 408 pages, 122,000 words. 
Illustrations, maps, index. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. $4. A collection of 
experts contribute a stimulating analysis of 
our territorial problems today, considering 
in turn Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
the Canal Zone, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. 


In tHE SHapow or Lincoin’s Deatu. 
By Otto Eisenschiml. 415 pages, 123,000 
words. Illustrations, notes, index. Wilfred 
Funk, New York. $3. Further researches 
into the conspiracy that resulted in John 
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Wilkes Booth’s act, by the author of the 
best-selling “Why Was Lincoln Mur- 
dered?” 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Brack Puumes. By Margery Allingham. 
270 pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. 
Gabrielle Ivory, an incredibly old Victor- 
ian matriarch, bullies her muddled family 
through the confusion of two murders and 
the miraculous return to the living of a 
Tibetan explorer—thus providing a first- 
class yarn with some romantic trimmings. 


Tuts Deatn Was Murper. By March 
Evermay. 311 pages. Macmillan, New 
York. $2. When the former Mrs. Haskell 
died and left her millions to Erich Hum- 
phrey, her second husband, the Haskell 
children thought he had murdered her. He 
hadn’t—but there are other sudden deaths 
in this logically plotted and moderately 
interesting story. 








FOURTH ESTATE 





First Newspaper in America 
Honored by Boston University 


The year 1690 was noteworthy in that 
the English colonies of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Plymouth held 
the first Colonial Congress, a French and 
Indian raiding party from Canada burned 
the outpost of Schenectady, N. Y., and Sir 
William Phips, English naval commander, 
conducted an unsuccessful siege of French 
Quebec in the first of four wars for con- 
trol of the North American continent. The 
same year, Benjamin Harris, self-exiled 
English journalist, published in Boston 
Publick Occurrences, Both Forreign and 
Domestick, the first newspaper in America. 

Publick Occurrences was a small (6 by 
1014) two-column, four-page pamphlet 
that reported the news in brief, outspoken, 
editorialized fashion. Published without a 
license from the colonial government as or- 
dained by the Crown, the first issue on 
three pages (one page was blank) re- 
counted the treatment accorded French 
Indian captives, the first Thanksgiving by 
Christianized Indians, the kidnapping of 
two small boys by un-Christianized In- 
dians, the suicide of a man (described as 
a “tragical accident”) , the heavy mortality 
from a smallpox epidemic, and several 
serious fires. 

This first issue of the journalistic trail 
blazer was the last, for Gov. Simon Brad- 
street promptly suppressed it on the 
grounds that it “contained Reflections of 
a very high nature” and “sundry doubtful 
and uncertain Reports.” Doubtless, this 
criticism applied to a story of how one 
Captain Mason at Port Real “cut the faces 
and ript the bellies of two Indians and 











We, the Peonle, REPUBLICANS 
and neal DEMOCRATS, want Willkie as 


OUR NEXT PRESIDENT! 





© Greystone Studios, Inc., N. ¥. C. 
.. Willkie...a Crusade.. 


Selected by The People means elected by 
The People! 

The same type of spontaneous enthusiasm 
that nominated Willkie, will elect him. 


THIS IS A CRUSADE of Republicans and 
real Democrats to choose a President who 
will restore national confidence to the point 
where national income will be sufficient to 
carry out our tardy defense program—the 
world’s biggest business—a job for a truly 
big business executive. 


MR. WILLKIE, 


you face the most colossal business prob- 
lems any business man ever faced—putting 
this country into sound condition and efh- 
ciently directing our defense program. 

You have the combination of executive ex- 
perience, fighting ability, integrity, level 
head, spiritual qualities, simplicity, and sin- 
cerity, to be a truly great President. You 
will not break your promises. You will 
choose big assistants, not yes-men or screw- 


balls. 

You will not be a money waster. You do 
not come of a wealthy family. You worked 
your way to the top by sheer courage and 
ability. 

You will be more statesman than politician. 
You have no political debts to Hagues or 
Kelly-Nashes! 

Your election will establish a new national 
unity—the will of The People. 


REAL DEMOCRATS 


—fed up with wasteful spending, imprac- 
tical plans and broken promises—will no 
longer mistake the “New Deal” for “De- 
mocracy.” Disgusted with the delay in our 
defense program, outraged by the Third 
Term and that disgraceful one-man con- 
vention, they will go Willkie! 


THIS MESSAGE 


is paid for by the Willkie Magazine Fund, 
an absolutely independent, non-profit, vol- 
untary enterprise, interested rt in elect- 
ing Wendell Willkie the next President of 
the United States. Read column to right. 
John Orr Young, Private Citizen, Sponsor. 


“What can I do 
for Willkie?” 


Millions of eager Americans are asking this. 
Willkie will win only if we work for him, 
only if we jump in and help him win. Re- 
member, he has to beat the most powerful 
political machine (paid for with taxpayers’ 
money) in America’s history. If you wish 
to “talk Willkie” to a large number of 
people—here is a 


NEW WAY TO HELP HIM WIN 


These messages appear in the magazines in 
proportion to the money volunteered b 
Americans—The People’s own publicity ef- 
fort, paid for by The People. 


Each $2 you contribute pays for a Willkie 
message, such as this one, to an average of 
1,000 magazine readers—an easy, quick way 
for you to tell a lot of people about Willkie, 
at 1/5 the cost of penny postals, 1/10 the 
cost of letters. 

This self-sustaining campaign operates auto- 
matically. As the money comes in, all of it is 
put into these magazine messages and “fol- 
low up” literature, postage, etc., which bring 
in more contributions, which in turn go into 
more messages! Your money does a definite 
job promptly—an efficient way. 


NON-PROFIT 


The records of this volunteer, non-profit en- 
terprise and its advertising agent, are open 
for inspection. No executive salaries. Volun- 
tary helpers give their time. The Fund is 
entirely independent of any political party. 
No one is supplying money except individ- 
uals who hear hens this idea and are suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic to send $2 or more. 


Your contributions can enlarge this cam- 
paign to magazines, farm journals and a 
few newspapers circulated where votes are 
very important, where truth is needed. 


How Many Readers For You? 


Send your money at once—there’s not much 
time left. Send $2 for each thousand maga- 
zine readers you wish to pay for—also your 
ideas on points to stress in this campaign 
for our next President. 


CLIP COUPON NOW BEFORE YOU FORGET! 


WILLKIE MAGAZINE FUND 
610 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Enclosed is [] Check {_] Currency 


Amount 
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several things that are not “‘just 

like home”—and entirely by design. 
For instance, you may order a bird 
—hot or cold—and a 1929 Montrachet 
in your room, at midnight, if you 
choose. And without losing your cook! 
Countless other things you will find, 
too—small in themselves, but telling a 
story of complete and effortless ease. 


No, we do not try to compete with 
your home. We try, rather, to give you 
a luxurious change from home. And 
perhaps the measure of our success 
may lie in the number of kind, cosmo- 
politan friends who say “There’s no 
place like the St. Regis!” 


~St Reais 


FIFTH AVE. AT 55th ST., NEW YORK 
Booklet on request 


| ee at the St. Regis you will find 
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threw a third overboard in sight of the 
French, who informing the other Indians 
of it, they have barbarously Butcher’d 
forty Captives of ours that were in their 
hands.” 

Unlike many a rebel editor since his day, 
Harris did not starve but retreated to the 
London Coffee House he had established 
on his arrival from England. Two years 
later he made his peace with the Governor 
and was installed as official printer for the 
colony. Twelve years after that—in 1704— 
John Campbell, Boston postmaster, pub- 
lished The Boston News Letter, the second 
newspaper in America and the first success- 
ful one. Harris returned to England in 
1695 when the English censorship law was 
repealed and subsequently became publish- 
er of The London Post. 

Last week, the 250th anniversary of 
Publick Occurrences was observed inform- 
ally at Boston University while the na- 
tion’s 1,888 dailies were giving thanks for 
freedom of the press as part of Nation- 
al Newspaper Week. Professor-emeritus 
Harry B. Center of Boston University’s 
school of journalism and Prof. Max. R. 
Grossman, present head of the school, ad- 
dressed journalism students on the life and 
times of Benjamin Harris. 


Last week also marked the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Thomas Nast, Ba- 
varian-born cartoonist who created the 
Democratic Donkey, the Republican Ele- 
phant, and the Tammany Tiger for Harp- 
er’s Weekly and was a potent political force 
for a quarter of a century up to 1886. Cyril 
Nast, one of three surviving children, ex- 
hibited the largest collection of his father’s 
drawings at his home in New Rochelle, 
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The Reporters’ Pants 

When the University of Pennsylvania 
celebrated its 200th anniversary a fort- 
night ago, the ceremonies were solemn an 
august, graced by the presence of President 
Roosevelt and other dignitaries. But to 
the eye of Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, presi- 
dent of Union College, there was one 
thing out of plumb—the appearance of thie 
reporters assigned to chronicle the event. 

“Most of them,” he complained in a let- 
ter to The New York Times last Sunday. 
“wore no coats or neckties, but gave all 
an excellent view of their suspenders. One 
wore a sleeveless yellow polo shirt; an- 
other kept his hat on . . . Why is this? Is 
it because reporters . . . acquire a sort of 
contempt for public ceremonies as a play- 
ground for ‘stuffed shirts’?” 

In a good-humored editorial The Times 
replied: 

“There is a kind of honesty and infor- 
mality in American reporting which would 
be lost if reform went much further than 
this. The kept press in some European 
countries can be counted on to wear pin- 
striped trousers, a cutaway with a garde- 
nia, and a high hat. Somehow the Ameri- 
can reporter whose pants may need press- 
ing but who is free to write the news as he 
finds it is a happier spectacle.” 
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EDUCATION 








Prexy Problem 


The University of Kentucky would hire 
a new president if it knew (1) where to 
find the right man, and (2) how much to 
pay him. Its problem cropped up last June 
with the retirement of Dr. Frank L. 
McVey, president for 23 years. The trus- 
tees considered several candidates but 
came to no decision. Last month the uni- 
versity began its new year with an acting 
president—Thomas P. Cooper, dean of 
avriculture—who hinted he didn’t want 
the job permanently. 

Two weeks ago, State Auditor David A. 
Logan threw in a complication. In a report 
to Gov. Keen Johnson, he pointed out that 
according to Kentucky’s constitution no 
state officer except the Governor could le- 
gally be paid more than $5,000 a year, 
but said that fifteen of the university’s of- 
ficers actually were paid more last year. 
Thus, Dr. McVey earned $10,800; Dr. 
Cooper, $6,999; and Football Coach Ab 
Kirwan, $5,100. 

U.K.’s faculty members indignantly re- 
torted last week that the salary limitation 
applied to elected officers, not educators. 
Dr. Cooper indicated he would publish a 
reply to the Auditor. And The Louisville 
Courier-Journal and The Lexington Leader 
backed him up, declaring that the Audi- 
tor’s report merely showed that the univer- 
sity’s staff was underpaid and that the 
constitution should be amended or inter- 
preted more liberally. 

Meanwhile, the trustees, agreeing it 
would be unwise to keep shopping for a 
president, suspended their search and de- 





—_—_——- 


cided to await a ruling on the controversy 
by the Attorney General’s office. 


{ The University of Virginia, founded by 
Thomas Jefferson, took a gamble in 1904 
when it discarded its system of adminis- 
tration by faculty chairmen and appoint- 
ed a North Carolinian—Edwin A. Alder- 
man—as its first president. For Virginians 
were proud of their university and leery 
of outsiders. But in his 27 years in office 
the Tarheel educator worked wisely and 
well. When he died in 1931, Virginia’s en- 
rollment had grown from 500 to 6,500 and 
its endowment from $350,000 to more than 
$10,000,000. How he did it is told in a 
book published this week, Epwin A. AL- 
DERMAN, written by Dumas Malone, for- 
mer Virginia history professor, now direc- 
tor of the Harvard University Press (381 
pages, 103,000 words. Index. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $3.50). 





Turk to Denver 


Because he was born in Constantinople 
(Istanbul) , where his father headed Rob- 
ert College, Caleb F. Gates Jr.’s nickname 
is Turk. Husky and friendly, Turk won an 
assortment of intercollegiate champion- 
ships in the hammer throw, discus, and 
shot-put at Princeton, went to Oxford as 
a Rhodes Scholar, and is now assistant 
dean at Princeton. Last week the Univer- 
sity of Denver announced that the 36- 
year-old Gates would become its vice 
chancellor in February and its chancel- 
lor (succeeding David S. Duncan) next 
fall. The new post will give Turk a chance 
to practice his favorite sport: mountain 
climbing. 


: maemere meee 
J. J. Steinmetz 





Caleb Gates, Denver University’s chancellor-elect 
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WOULD BE HAPPY...! 


@ Here's the way to get in good with the boss, thrill 
your friends, pay off those social and business obliga- 
tions that require unusual taste and thoughtfulness. 
© Give them a fresh 8 to 10 |b. salmon from the North 
Pacific's cold waters. Sent express prepaid, cleaned, 
packed in ice and freshly iced en route, with a personal- 
ized note in your name. Ideal for unique entertaining 
at parties or clubs. @ Few people know the delicious 
taste of a real fresh salmon direct from the Pacific. Try 
| one yourself! Send your holiday gift list now. A gift so 
unusual it creates lasting appreciation. Economical, too! 


In individual 


iced boxes, each: 
(Allow 2 weeks for delivery) 


Send check today to 


SEAVIEW LODGE 


P.O. BOX 137 ¢ SEATTLE, WASH. 
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f Offering Special 
Opportunities To 
These Industries 


Kraft Wood Paper and Pulp... 
Wood Products...Glass... Aviation 
... Rubber Goods ...Wash Garments 


EL CL ee 
... Food and Tobacco Processors... 
Citrus Packing ...Meat Products 


JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


Executives responsible for relocation or 
establishment of new plants, branch plants or 
branch sales and distributing units will find that 
Jacksonville ranks high in all elements essential 
to successful operation. 

A large port city favorably located in relation 
to Southeastern and South American markets 
and raw materials. Settled labor. Fair taxes; no 
state income or sales taxes. Rail, highway, 
air and water transportation. Ample, low cost 
power and water. Ideal year-round climate and 
living conditions. 

On request we will supply a free, individual- 
ized survey showing Jacksonville’s suitability 
for your plant, branch plant or sales office. Send 
coupon for full information. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 


Dept. 0. Chamber of Commerce 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Please send me your industrial brief on Jacksonville. 
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ENTERTAINMENT WEEK 





However, therefore, consequent- 
ly, igitur, and of course, there is “The 
Time of Your Life,” that being one of 
the plays exuded by William Saroyan. 
It says it’s by him, and the literary 
fecundity of Mr. Saroyan is something 
which nobody can deny. Yet, curiously 
enough, with all of that fecundity, the 
Theater Guild chooses to bring out, 
once again, “The Time of Your Life,” 
which seems rather strange, in (full) 
view of the fecundity of William Saro- 
yan. 

I have it from a Western Littoral 
friend of mine that Bill Saroyan has 
written various thrée-acters, one-acters, 
ballets, and sundry other demonstra- 
tions of the theatrical form, just in the 
last summer. It is hard to believe that 
out of all this fecundity, the Theater 
Guild hasn’t found one little kiddie to 
adopt (that being my first, and I hope 
my last, metaphor for this season). 
But it looks that way. The Guild has 
not in recent years been a bunch of 
guys and Gal that go out of their way 
to give some new guy a run for his 
money. The Guild, to be sure and 
repetitious, is a high-hat bore, and you 
Guild subscribers out of New York are 
about to be gifted with “The Male 
Animal,” for your seasonal offering, or 
one of them. That’s the play by James 
Thurber and Elliott Nugent, which, 
properly done, could and should have 
won the Pulitzer Prize, but in actuality 
was a job of Karo. I mean corn. And 
you also are getting “The Time of Your 
Life.” 

The Nugent-Thurber play was a 
money-maker, a hit. I am not so sure 
about the Saroyan play. I hear differ- 
ent. I see no reason why Saroyan’s play 
should have been a money-maker. It is 
a silly piece, and not a silly piece of 
work. Here is a fine example of the 
writer who writes one hell of a lot, but 
doesn’t write very much. Once in a 
while he reports a person. In this play, 
indeed, he attempts a half-fast job of 
reporting a characterful San Francisco 
saloon, which San Francisco newspaper- 
men tell me is almost a libel on a place 
they love very well. But anyway, Saro- 
yan puts down a person, falls in love 
with him as a character, and doesn’t 
know when to stop. 

I happen to think that Saroyan must 
be one of the purest of men; otherwise 
where did he get his curious conception 
of a prostitute? Saroyan takes a com- 





With the Greatest of Ease 


by JOHN O'HARA 


edy person, accepts him as a comedy 
character, and writes him all over the 
place. Then he takes a two-dollar lady, 
any two-dollar lady, and tries to make 
of her a Lyric person. He makes a great 
effort to write a scene in which Miss 
$2 shall not be Miss $2. He succeeds, 
what with one thing and another, 
but only in a monetary way. I, person- 
ally, can’t believe that the sailor would 
bother about looking up Miss $2, and 
in all fairness I concede that the sailor 
does not come back again. 

Oh, well, if my bare feet were being 
licked with lit matches and I had to 
speak the truth, I’d say I'd rather see 
the Saroyan play again than “The Male 
Animal.” But of course I’m not a Guild 
subscriber. A sorry choice you have, 
nevertheless. 


Nevertheless, last week, without 
matches on my feet nor a Guild sub- 
scription on my check stub, I went to 
a movie cocktail party, and under the 
terms of Entertainment, I have to give 
you a little reportage on it. 

Before I forget it (which usually oc- 
curs), the party was for Miss Bette 
Davis, the Warner Brothers motion- 
picture actress who never after all these 
years got to be my favorite actress. A 
nice enough girl, who spoke to me very 
politely and mayhap with some sin- 
cerity, although of that one never can 
be certain. She said she liked some book 
I wrote, and she knew offhand the name 
of it. 

But about the party. First person I 
saw when I came in was Lucius Beebe. 
Had on a suit with wooden buttons. 
Introduced me to Owen Davis Jr. Davis 
was nice. Said he was friend of a friend 
of mine. Mutual friend turned out to 
be Miss Mary Rogers, at whose house 
I’ve never been at. Saw Kyle Crichton, 
at whose house I’ve been at. Saw Philo 
Higley, at whose house I’ve been at. 
Made five lunch dates, none of which 
either party intended to keep. Got 
slight touch for total of $30. Lost two 
$5 bets. Lost about one year of my life 
to a man who had a mutual acquaint- 
ance, but whose control turned out to 
be Neal O’Hara, who is a nice guy but 
no kin of mine, and is certainly not 
me, if for no other reason than that 
Neal went to Harvard. 

And at a quarter to seven the drinks 
gave out. 

And that reminds me... 








MOVIES 


Movies Enlist in the Campaign 





to Push Nation’s Preparedness 


Government representatives are on the 
West Coast conferring with movie execu- 
tives these days, and film schedules are 
being juggled to include stories that will 
enlist public enthusiasm for conscription 
and defense. On the major lots more than 
a dozen projects to package a patriotic 
message in a sugar-coated capsule of es- 
capist entertainment are in various staves 
of discussion or production. Typical titles: 
Warner Brothers’ “The Tanks Are Com- 
ing,” and “The Amazing Story of Sergeant 
York”; Twentieth Century-Fox’s “Yankee 
Doodle Goes to Plattsburg.” 

The keynote of such cooperation was 
sounded at a Sept. 24 meeting of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America by Will Hays, who said the 
1940-41 screen output would reflect 
“America’s intensified patriotism and _ in- 
terest in the problems of democracy and 
citizenship.” 

George J. Schaefer, RKO-Radio presi- 
dent and head of the industry’s defense 
council, explained that the screen’s further 
collaboration with the government would 
include the presentation of information to 
the public—chiefly through newsreels and 
specially written shorts—and the furnish- 
ing of entertainment for the men in camps. 

The importance of the latter function 
in maintenance of the soldier’s morale is 
indicated in the recent creation of a new 
division of the War Department for man- 
agement of the military’s movie service. 
Currently there are about 100 movie thea- 
ters at military posts, and last year’s bill 
for film rentals set the Army back a re- 
ported $400,000. Last week the Army went 
ahead with plans to reconstruct old and 
build new theaters at its cantonments. 





{| From North Carolina the entertainment 
trade journal Variety reports another as- 
pect of the movie in the defense picture. 
A tie-up between the manager of the Na- 
tional Theater in Greensboro and the offi- 
cer in charge of recruiting for that district 
proved of mutual advantage when a show- 
ing of “Hell’s Angels” (a Howard Hughes 
air-thriller of 1930) was accompanied by 
one of the Army’s new mobile recruiting 
units parked outside the theater. A three- 
day run brought the manager sell-out busi- 
ness and the Army some twenty candi- 
dates for khaki. 





Deanna in Old Vienna 


Universal’s Sprinc Parape, the eighth 
collaboration of Joe Pasternak, producer, 
and Deanna Durbin, the young star he 
discovered in 1936, not only maintains the 
pair’s level of wholesome, ingratiating en- 
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tertainment, but ranks among the more 
successful of their offerings. 

Seven years ago, in Budapest, Paster- 
nack filmed Ernst Marischka’s fairy story 
of Vienna at the turn of the century, with 
Franciska Gaal in the leading role. Now, 
with Bruce Manning and Felix Jackson 
tailoring the make-believe to Durbin 
measurements, the producer again presents 
lonka, the Hungarian peasant girl who 
has her fortune told at a country fair and 
proceeds to make it all come true. 

At no time, from the moment Ilonka 
falls asleep on a wagonload of hay and 
wakes up in a Vienna that is singing and 
dancing to a tuneful Robert Stolz score, 
does any hint of workaday reality ground 
the fantasy. Henry Koster, directing a 
Durbin film for the fifth time, develops the 
quiet humor in a fragile plot that involves 
the unabashed Ilonka with the “artist” 
(Robert Cummings) of her fortune and 
the “great man”—none other than Em- 
peror Francis Joseph himself—who in the 
person of Henry Stephenson plays a side- 
burned Cupid to their romance. 

The film’s supporting cast is helpful— 
particularly S. Z. Sakall as a kindly be- 
wildered baker—but more than in any 
previous chore Deanna Durbin monopolizes 
the proceedings, acting and singing with 
her customary charm and apparently ag- 
ing no faster than Pasternak has decreed. 
Two films ago, in “First Love,” Deanna 
was considered old enough to be kissed 
without shattering the illusions of her ad- 
mirers; in “Spring Parade,” this osculatory 
innovation is repeated—but delicately, 
with a pillar artfully separating the cam- 
era and the great occasion. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 

I’m Stu Ative (RKO-Radio): Inter- 
esting despite a synthetic story that charts 
the courtship and marriage of a Holly- 
wood stunt man and a _ temperamental 
leading lady, this unpretentious melo- 
drama offers some exciting scenes glorify- 
ing the daredevils who double for the stars 
when there are planes and cars to be 
crashed. Linda Hayes, Kent Taylor, How- 
ard da Silva. 


Sky Murper (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) : 


Durbiniana: from peasantry ... 





. . to love and song in gay old Vienna 





The third in the modernized Nick Carter 
series is a dull and completely ineffectual 
yarn about Fifth Columnists and dated 
heroics that will give old-time Carter fans 
a bad hour. Walter Pidgeon, Joyce Comp- 
ton, Chill Wills, Donald Meek, Reginald 


Owen. 


Tue QvuartTerBAcK (Paramount): The 
kickoff in the screen’s football season, this 
story of twin brothers who register in col- 
lege under the same name—the one to 
play football while the other plays book- 
worm—is an entertaining time-killer told 
with some freshness. Wayne Morris, who 
marked time for several years at War- 
ner’s, shows new promise in his first as- 
signment (a dual role) for Paramount. 
Virginia Dale, Lillian Cornell, Alan Mow- 
bray, William Frawley. 








RADIO 





Return of the Funny Men 


Last week and this comprise a banner 
fortnight for humor-loving listeners, with 
no fewer than six ace radio comedians re- 
turning to the air after the summer lull. 
The best-loved of these (with a Coopera- 
tive Analysis of Broadcasting rating of 
39) is Jack Benny who, with his dusky 
Jeeves, Rochester, comes back to the 
mike for Jell-O Sunday at 7 p.m. EST 
over the NBC Red network. The runner- 
up at the close of last season was Bob 
Hope (27.5), who brought the bemus- 
tached Jerry Colonna and his two fantas- 
tic debutantes, Brenda and Cobina, back 
into harness for Pepsodent a week ago 
Tuesday at 10 p.m. EST over the NBC 
Red. This Tuesday Fibber McGee and 
Molly (closing CAB rating, 26.8) were 
scheduled to join him on the same net- 
work a half hour earlier for Johnson’s 
Wax. 

Colonel Stoopnagle, who last season 
parlayed a wacky quiz idea into a winsome 
half hour, shifted networks on his return 
to the air last Sunday at 5:30 p.m. EST. 
Stoopnagle brought his “Stoopefying 
Stuff” over from twelve stations of the 
Mutual network (which left him unrated 
by CAB because his network wasn’t large 
enough) to Columbia for Mennen. 

But the toughest battle will be waged 
between Eddie Cantor, who returns to the 
mike after more than a twelvemonth, and 
the ever-popular Fred Allen-Portland 
Hoffa combination. Both were to take the 
air at 9 o’clock EST this Wednesday night 
—Allen for a full hour on Columbia, Can- 
tor for 30 minutes over the NBC Red. Par- 
adoxically, Cantor is now plugging Ipana 
and Sal Hepatica, Allen’s former sponsor 
(the split-up was over the time question, 
Allen insisting on a full hour, Ipana hold- 
ing out for the half), while Allen now 
works for Texaco, formerly Cantor’s spon- 
sor. Harry von Zell, formerly Allen’s foil, 
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Funny fellows in funny poses: Benny, Hope, Allen, Stoopnagle, Cantor, and McGee go back on the air 


now helps put Cantor’s gags across, and 
Cantor’s old announcer, Jimmy Walling- 
ton, gives Allen a hand with the laughs. 

A third strange feature of the arrange- 
ment is Cantor’s contract, which gives him 
a minimum of $10,000 a week, plus $200 
for every CAB percentage point over 20, 
with an upper limit of 30. With the pow- 
erful Allen show pulling against Can- 
tor (Allen’s closing rating was 22.8) the 
general view in radio circles was that the 
banjo-eyed comic wouldn’t get rich on 
bonuses. 





Radio’s Moving Day 


Last Sunday not only marked the re- 
turn of the radio comedian; it (with the 
end of daylight saving time) brought 
about broadcasting’s biggest moving day 
of the year. 

Mutual had three debuts: (1) Show of 
the Week, 6:30 p.m. EST—an old title 
with a new program presenting Vincent 
Lopez’s orchestra, with Milton Berle as 
first of a series of guest comedians (six- 
teen stations, cooperative sponsorship) ; 
The Shadow, 4:30 p.m. EST—return of 
a popular blood freezer that once starred 
Orson Welles and now presents Bill John- 
stone (22 stations for D.L. & W. Coal); 
(3) Double or Nothing—a new quiz show 
(116 stations for Feenamint) . 

Columbia came through with five big 
openings in addition to Colonel Stoop- 
nagle’s comedy program: (1) National 
Youth Administration Orchestras, 10:30 
a.m. EST—the first under the direction of 
Louis Vyner, from Philadelphia (sustain- 
ing, available to entire network); (2) the 
Helen Hayes Theater, 8 p.m. EST—Lip- 
ton’s Tea putting an excellent dramatic 
show into competition with Chase & San- 
born Coffee’s Edgar Bergen and Charlie 
McCarthy, which goes on at the same time 
over NBC (63 stations); (3) Design for 
Happiness, 5 p.m. EST—Izler Solomon 
and the 65-piece Chicago Woman’s Sym- 
phony, with guest musicians each week 
(72 stations, for Libbey-Owens-Ford); (4) 
Screen Guild Theater, 7:30 p.m. EST— 
drama from Hollywood, with Roger Pryor 


as master of ceremonies (70 stations for 
Gulf Oil); (5) the Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour, 9 p.m. EST—seventh season for a 
top-flight symphony program (84  sta- 
tions) . 

NBC’s two networks had five openings 
between them: (1) Ahead of the Head- 
lines, 11:45 am. EST, CST, PST—news 
analysis by editors of Newsweek (43 Blue 
network stations for Knapp-Monarch Elec- 
tric Shavers); (2) Speak Up, America, 7:30 
p.m. EST—a grammar-pronunciation quiz 
from Chicago (40 Blue network stations 
for the Better Speech Institute); (3) 
Chats about Dogs, 3:45 p.m. EST—Bob 
Becker with anecdotes and advice about 
canines (52 Red network stations for Red 
Heart Dog Food) ; (4) Washington Merry- 
Go-Round, 7 p.m. EST—Drew Pearson 
and Robert S. Allen with Washington com- 
ment plus news on Brazilian affairs in trib- 
ute to their new sponsor, the Brazilian 
Government (eight Blue network sta- 
tions); (5) Sherlock Holmes, 8:30 p.m.— 
return of a perennial favorite, with Basil 
Rathbone and Nigel Bruce (53 Blue net- 
work stations for Grove’s Bromo-Quinine) . 








RELIGION 


American Churches Rush Aid 
to Missions Orphaned by War 





War has thrown several monkey 
wrenches into the world’s missionary ma- 
chinery. Heavily taxed Britons now save 
their pennies and worry less about the 
white man’s religious burden in Africa and 
the Orient. The disaster of June shattered 
church organization in France. Meanwhile, 
Hitler had thrown his ring of economic iso- 
lation around Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, and Norway, and Stalin had 
done his bit in Finland. It all means that 
Europe’s aid to missions (normally $15,- 
500,000 a year) has dwindled to a pittance. 

A few months ago American churches, 
which spend $18,250,000 annually on their 
own outposts abroad, began rushing to the 
rescue. They coined a new descriptive for 


the marooned European groups—“or- 
phaned missions’—and estimated that 
there are at least 166 of them, manned by 
4,000 missionaries. Methodists raised a re- 
lief fund of $130,000 and scheduled an- 
other appeal for this month. Northern 
Baptists campaigned for $500,000; South- 
ern Baptists, for $200,000. Presbyterians, 
Disciples of Christ, Congregationalists, and 
others launched movements. 

But the hardest hit were Lutherans, for 
that faith predominates in most of the 
war-torn countries. Last winter American 
Lutherans raised $240,000 for aid to Ger- 
man and Finnish missions. Last Sunday, 
through their National Lutheran Council, 
they issued a new plea that included Nor- 
wegians and Danes as well: in a campaign 
called Lutheran World Action, pastors of 
all 7,500 Lutheran churches in the United 
States began asking their parishioners for 
$500,000 by mid-November. If, as seems 
likely, Swedish currency restrictions ham- 
per that nation’s missions, the council later 
will boost its goal to $775,000. 

Other developments on the missions 
front: 


“The Protestant Episcopal National 
Council announced that at the church's 
national convention this month in Kansas 
City it will suggest a gift of $117,000 to 
the mother Church of England, for mis- 
sions in Canada and the West Indies. 


{In a statement to Newsweek, Mer. 
Thomas J. McDonnell, American head of 
the Roman Catholic Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith, declared that Euro- 
pean contributions to Catholic missions 
had “practically ceased.” But he expecte«| 
that Americans would respond to a broad- 
cast by Pope Pius XII from Vatican City 
on Oct. 19, when, for the first time in his- 
tory, a Pontiff will address a missionary ap- 
peal to this country by radio. | 


Deadlock Over a Bishop 


The Protestant Episcopal Church is a 
broad communion. Its Low-Church mem- 
bers revere the word “Protestant” in their 
church’s title and like simple worship and 
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Every Sunday, at 11:45 A. M. your local time, Newsweek 
is on the air with a new and different radio programe 


"AHEAD OF THE HEADLINES“ 


® This radio program, which began last Sunday, brings you 
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Once it was a grand piano; now it’s Charles Wagner’s desk 


hymn singing. Its High-churchmen go in 
for ritual, incense, and embroidered vest- 
ments. Last week, in the big Chicago dio- 
cese (constituency: 58,000), the two fac- 
tions entered a deadlock—and stayed 
there. 

At the dingy Church of the Epiphany, 
near the hobo habitat of Madison Street, 
700 laymen and clergy met to elect a suc- 
cessor to the late High-Church Bishop, Dr. 
George Craig Stewart. First, the conven- 
tion nominated 29 candidates. Then, ac- 
cording to Chicago’s unusual procedure, 
the 114 clergymen balloted while the lay- 
men sat back and awaited their turn to 
accept or veto the clergy’s choice. (In 
most other dioceses, laymen join in the 
balloting.) 

Eight nominees got votes on the first 
ballot, led by Dr. Dudley S. Stark, popu- 
lar Low-Church pastor of Chicago’s rich- 
est parish, St. Chrysostom’s. Thereupon, 
the High-churchmen consolidated their 
strength behind Dr. Spence Burton, Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Haiti and an outstand- 
ing High-churchman, and boosted his vote 
to 54, four short of election. On the fifth 
poll, Dr. Burton scored 54; Dr. Stark, 39. 
Both then began to fall off. A middle- 
roader, Dr. Harold L. Bowen of St. Mark’s 
in Evanston, climbed to 48 but went no 
higher. Another contender was Dr. Edwin 
J. Randall, Chicago’s Suffragan Bishop, 
with 41 votes. 

Finally, as the deadlock became appar- 
ent, the blocs broke up and scattered their 
votes among nine candidates. After six 
hours and seventeen ballots, the conven- 
tion deferred the election for the first time 
in the diocese’s 105-year history and de- 
cided to try again Oct. 25. Reporting the 
stalemate, the High-Church weekly, The 
Living Church, castigated the delegates: 
“Tt is difficult for the Holy Spirit to exer- 
cise effective guidance in the choice of a 
bishop when the clergy play politics in- 
stead of listening for His voice.” 








MUSIC 


An Impresario Talks Back 

Charles L. Wagner, who calls himself 
dean of America’s concert managers, has 
written his autobiography: SEEING STARS 
(403 pages, 127,000 words. Illustrations, 
index. Putnam, New York. $3). From the 
time Wagner was a stage-struck autograph 
hound back in Shelbyville, Il., until last 
year, when he celebrated his 30th anni- 
versary as an independent impresario, 
big names have never lost their glamour 
for him. 

But his wit is sharp, and he doesn’t pull 
his punches in this lore of anecdotes of 
the many celebrities he has managed 
luminaries ranging from Col. Robert In- 
gersoll to Jeanette MacDonald, with stops 
in between for John McCormack (his 
idol), Galli-Curci, Will Rogers, William 
Jennings Bryan, and many others. A few 
examples of the frankness with which he 
handles his recollections and characteriza- 
tions of the talented in arts and politics: 





| Trying to land the novelist Jack London 
for Chautauqua appearances, Wagner sent 
him a contract and received in reply a 
five-page letter detailing circumstances 
which might hamper the agreement. Wag- 
ner replied: “I understand you got 20 
cents a word from the Century [a maga- 
zine in which a London story had just ap- 
peared]; you’re wasting a lot of money on 
me.” London sent the original contract 
back—signed. 


“ Of the late Robert M. La Follette, for 
twenty years Senator from Wisconsin 
and father of the present Senator: “He 
lacked humor, though his personality was 
delightful and winning when he’d forget 
to act. He was conceited enough to have 
been an ideal barnstorming Shakespearean 
actor.” 


— 


{| The pianists Walter Gieseking and José 
Iturbi like to spend evenings together “im. 
provising on the masters they so much 
revere and composing lengthy two-piano 
sonatas from ridiculous jazz themes.” 


{ Of singers in general: “Many of them 
too; have no background and are com. 
mon. These it is best to keep away from 
the public—they wear better if the illy- 
sion that prevailed when the curtain fell 
is preserved.” 





_> 


Opera Southward 


As a highlight of the hemispheric trend 
of music, two opera companies topped by 
first-rank singers from our own Metro- 
politan Opera appeared in Puerto Rico and 
Cuba last week. 


€ In Puerto Rico, Helen Jepson and Nino 
Martini headed the National Opera Co— 
largest legitimate and best-balanced opera 
troupe to visit San Juan in a quarter of a 
century—which opened an “operatic festi- 
val” in the $380,000 University Audito- 
rium (a New Deal gift to the University 
of Puerto Rico). 

In seven nights the company of 65 will 
present eight operas (“I Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” divide a double bill 
Oct. 1) under the sponsorship of Pro Arte 
—the Puerto Rican association for musi- 
cal art. Prices: $2.50 per concert or $12 for 
the series for Pro Arte members, $4 a per- 
formance and $20 for the series to non- 
members. 

Demand for the tickets has been island- 
wide; the festival has become a_ social 
event. A ball at the Escambron Beach 
Club was last week’s social high spot; this 
week a farewell party for the artists at 
the Condado Hotel is scheduled. 


* From Sept. 28 to Oct. 3 the Gran Com- 
pania Internacional de Opera is offering 
Havana’s most important season of lyric 
drama in twelve years at the Auditorium 
Theater in suburban Vedado. Grace Moore 
and Giovanni Martinelli head this com- 
pany, which is presenting “Manon,” “Ca- 
valleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci,” “La 
Bohéme,” and “Otello.” Orchestra seats are 
$10 per performance; the cheapest are $2 
(with a special rate for all four) . 

The squat, three-story stone theater 
with two balconies and twenty boxes some- 
what resembles the St. Louis (Mo.) Opera 
House, from which the sets, costumes, and 
part of the chorus have been borrowed. 
Opera will thus ring up the curtain on 
Havana’s regular music season, scheduled 
to begin Oct. 28 when the Cuban capital's 
Philharmonic starts its regular winter series 
under the baton of Massimo Freccia. 





Swing Out of the Past 

The pedigree of the Columbia Record- 
ing Co. in Bridgeport, Conn., is consid- 
erably complicated. What is now Colum- 
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bia—a subsidiary of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System—was once owned by the 
Scranton (Pa.) Button Co., which owned 
the American Record Co. The latter con- 
cern, in turn, controlled the Brunswick, 
Paramount, Vocalian, and Broadway la- 
bels (Broadway ‘had already acquired the 
Black Swan, the original Negro “race” rec- 
ord company), along with the Pathé Rec- 
ord Co., which issued disks under the la- 
bels of Cameo, Perfect, Regal, and Dom- 
ino. And they all made records for chain 
stores under other trade names! 

Such confusion makes it possible for a 
collector to own 415 different Fletcher 
Henderson recordings under 43 different 
labels. But it also means that in the base- 
ment of Columbia’s old Bridgeport plant 
are stored some 100,000 master disks—the 
copper plates from which records can be 
pressed as desired. For one reason or an- 
other, many of these were never released at 
all; most have long since been dropped 
from the regular catalogue and are avail- 
able only at secondhand stores and record 
exchanges. But now Columbia has explored 
its buried treasures with the help- of John 
Henry Hammond Jr., hot-jazz record col- 
lector and (since Jan 16, 1939) a Columbia 
talent scout and associate recording di- 
rector. 

Up from the cellars this week as a result 
of his: research. came 31 records, including 
four. albums featuring Louis Armstrong, 
Bessie Smith, Bix Beiderbecke (“Young 
Man With a Horn”), and Fletcher Hen- 
derson. These are the first releases in a 
series of Columbia Jazz Classics which will 
eventually comprise about 550 records of 
two sides each (50 cents per 10-inch rec- 
ord). 





RECORD WEEK 


The composer Robert Schumann felt 
that Beethoven’s Fourtn SympnHony 


“stands like a slender Greek maiden be- 





























tween two Norse giants” (the Third— 
“Eroica”—and Fifth Symphonies). Com- 
missioned in 1806 by an Austrian count 
for 350 florins (about $168), this work— 
which ranks with Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony in comparative unpopularity—has 
been recorded for Victor by Arturo Tos- 
canini and the BBC Symphony (four 12- 
inch records in album, $4.50). 


The 35-year-old Russian violinist Na- 
than Milstein has recorded a dazzling and 
sympathetic performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
Vion Concerto 1x D Masor for Colum- 
bia (four 12-inch records in album, $4.50) 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Dr. Frederick Stock. Of an early per- 
formance of this work, the Viennese critic 
Hanslick observed that “the violin was not 
played, but beaten black and blue,” and 
condemned the last movement of the 
Concerto as “odorously Russian.” Wit- 
ticisms aside, the lush and tuneful Con- 
certo is better than that. 








SCIENCE 





Soda-Pop Gas for Firemen: 
Extinguishers Smother Flames 
With Carbon-Dioxide Vapors 


Chemical engineers have reason to be 
proud of progress in the making of plastics, 
synthetic rubbers, high-test gasolines, and 
other products continually flowing from 
the laboratories. But along with this they 
realize a danger: these vital materials are 
made from a host of new coal-tar and pe- 
troleum derivatives which are highly in- 
flammable and have increased risks of fire 
from accidents or sabotage. These dangers 
and recent catastrophes such as the ex- 
plosion of 16,000 pounds of smokeless 
powder at the Hercules Powder Co. in 
New Jersey (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 23) have 








stimulated research among the nation’s 
fire-curbing scientists. 

Some of the latest results of this study 
were witnessed last week by more than 
150 safety engineers, Army Intelligence 
men, and representatives of industry at the 
Bloomfield (N.J.) plant of Walter Kidde 
& Co., manufacturers of extinguishers us- 
ing carbon dioxide, the gas that makes the 
fizz in soda water. In one demonstration, 
large quantities of blazing gasoline were 
put out in eight seconds as the substance, 
released ftom special high-pressure cyl- 
inders, cut the air’s normal 21 per cent 
oxygen content to 14 or less (oil and gaso- 
line need an oxygen concentration of about 
17 per cent to burn). 

Although carbon dioxide must be con- 
tinuously supplied until the fire ceases (be- 
cause it may disperse) , many engineers re- 
gard it as more convenient than “foam” 
extinguishers, which spread sticky, fire- 
smothering layers that must be painstak- 
ingly cleaned away after the blaze. Also, 
carbon dioxide can be used to fight gen- 
erator and dynamo fires because it won’t 
conduct electricity, whereas a spray of 
foam on electrical equipment may act as a 
liquid “wire” and send dangerous currents 
directly into a fireman’s body. 

Bloomfield plant officials report than 
military planes are often equipped with a 
tiny steel container in the cockpit which 
blows a ring of carbon dioxide around the 
engine in. case a fire is started by bullets, 
backfires, or leaking oil lines. Tanks and 
mosquito-boat motors also have such pro- 
tective devices, and high-speed trucks at 
important air bases carry carbon-dioxide 
cylinders to quench the fires of fallen 
planes. The increased use of such cylinders 
—which may be automatically controlled 
as in water-sprinkling systems—may be- 
come one of the factors which will play 
an important role in attempts to reduce 
American industry’s fire-damage bill of 
about $10,000,000 a month. 
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CO. at work: how carbon-dioxide gas snuffs out gasoline fires by cutting the vital oxygen supply 
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The New Axis 


E. Americans, the Japanese-Ger- 
man-Italian agreement provides the most 
frightening news since the war began. But 
it can have its uses. First, it can force us 
to concentrate upon that irreducible mini- 
mum of what we must defend in order to 
protect our own country. Second, it can 
open our eyes to what our diplomacy and 
laggard defense have exposed us. 

In the course of the past year there has 
been so much vague talk of what we ought 
to do in the Far East that we’ve tended 
to lose sight of what we can do. Talk of 
sending our fleet, or part of our fleet, to 
Singapore is an example. The agreement 
just reached would seem to rule out the 
Singapore idea completely, unless, after 
this winter passes, it becomes clear that 
England can ultimately win the war in the 
air. The trouble with the Singapore idea 
is that it involves a long series of “ifs.” 
We could send our fleet, or part of it, there 
if we had a line of communication over 
the vast distance from Hawaii to Singa- 
pore; if, in any case, we could get a fleet 
there without precipitating an immediate 
clash with Japan—a clash which might be 
disastrous to any contingent on its way 
there; if we could be sure that the ap- 
proach from the west to Singapore could 
be kept open; if we could keep up China’s 
resistance to Japan; and, of course, if the 
state of our defenses were something other 
than what it is. 

This long string of “ifs” would seem to 
rule out any definite guarantee that this 
country could preserve the status quo in 
the Dutch East Indies, in Indo-China, in 
Australia and New Zealand. That these 
“ifs” are preponderant considerations is 
shown by the hesitancy that even Wash- 
ington manifests toward any attempt to 
take over British responsibility in South- 
eastern Asia. At this point, the concerns 
of those who want to give England every 
possible aid run sharply in conflict with 
those who favor stronger action against 
Japan. The more thoughtful of the former 
are rapidly reaching the logical conclusion 
that we cannot save England by sailing 
into the Far East. Yet there are still those 
who would move in all directions at once 
and precipitate a two-ocean war with a 
one-ocean navy. 

In January 1933, after a long consulta- 
tion with Secretary Stimson, President- 
elect Roosevelt accepted the Stimson pol- 
icy in the Far East. It was at that moment 
that the whole course of the next seven 
years in the Pacific should have become 


clear to everyone. It was inevitable that 
continued pursuit of the Stimson policy 
would find Japan entering into alliances 
with unfriendly powers. And, by the same 
token, it was indispensable that we 
strengthen our military and naval power 
sufficiently to meet any crisis that might 
arise. Scolding words are no barrier to 
armed expansion in a world of cold facts. 
We are now in the hideously embarrass- 
ing position of being unprepared to make 
our words effective in the Far East with- 
out courting God knows what dangers 
elsewhere. 

Yearning talk of Singapore simply illus- 
trates how hard it is to put a stop to the 
processes of expanding our real or imag- 
ined interests. Ultimately we may find 
ourselves like a Colossus lying flat and 
reaching ineffective hands in both direc- 
tions. Our reach exceeds our grasp. Brown- 
ing’s suggestion that it is noble for one’s 
reach to exceed his grasp was never in- 
tended to apply to diplomacy. It is, in 
fact, the most humiliating, dangerous and 
tragic kind of diplomacy. 





Henderson to Defend Us? 


One of the things Americans are 
expected to be trustful about these days 
is the identity of the future chairman of 
the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion—that is, if there is to be a future for 
the NDAC, and if the NDAC is ever to 
have anything except its present power- 
less, headless existence. 

A struggle over this chairmanship is 
now going on. The Washington corre- 
spondent of The New Republic, whose 
weekly page appears over the _ initials 
T.R.B., speaks of the struggle thus: “From 
the New Deal’s point of view, an excellent 
choice would be Mr. Leon Henderson, 
hard-working and able SEC Commission- 
er and now member of the NDAC with 
supervision over prices. The relationship of 
the Néw Dealers, as a group, to the NDAC 
is difficult to describe briefly, yet it needs 
mentioning. Except for Mr. Henderson, 
who, stationed inside the NDAC, is tak- 
ing a conspicuous part in determining de- 
fense policy, their attitude is one of in- 
creasing hostility. The Treasury and the 
NDAC have disagreed openly on tax 
schedules; Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold and the NDAC have 
clashed on antitrust prosecution. , Other 
conflicts are clearly in the making. It is an 
altogether unhappy situation.” 

These remarks, appearing on a page 
which often reveals inner-New Deal think- 


ing, indicate that the New Dealers are be- 
coming increasingly hostile toward the De- 
fense Commission in general, and that they 
contemplate putting over Leon Henderson 
as chairman whenever they’re able to do 
so. 

The New Republic’s comment contin- 
ues: “As it is, the NDAC now belongs to 
big business . . . What ought the New 
Dealers to do? An intra-Administration 
fight between the New Dealers and the 
NDAC, resulting in stoppages in the de- 
fense program, probably would not be tol- 
erated by the voters. Can the New Deal- 
ers any longer hope to oust the NDAC’s 
dollar-a-year men from their entrenched 
position? If a solution is to be found, it 
probably lies in the exercise of New Deal 
ingenuity.” 

This should be read and read again 
by every businessman who is doing what 
he can to help the defense program. 

Only the gullible will fail to see it in its 
true setting. The New Dealers who are “to 
oust” the Knudsens, presumably, by “the 
exercise of New Deal ingenuity” are the 
group upon which the President has chief- 
ly depended in the formulation and execu- 
tion of policies during the past four years. 
In the last month, as election day draws 
near, an effort has been made to dissoci- 
ate this group from the personality of Mr. 
Roosevelt. That is because the group is 
unpopular. But make no mistake about it. 
A victory for the Roosevelt-Wallace ticket 
will be a victory for that group. 

The characteristic ouster tactics of the 
New Dealers have already been set in mo- 
tion against the Defense Commission. Fa- 
vorite New Deal columnists are sniping 
at most of the Commission’s members. 
And the New Dealers themselves are be- 
ginning to show their hands. Recognizing 
that the personnel of the Defense Com- 
mission was an invaluable political asset 
to the Administration, they held their 
peace until a few weeks back. But keen 
observers now report a visible change of 
attitude—a change coincident with the 
New Dealers’ recent belief that Mr. 
Roosevelt is as good as reelected. Their 
overweening confidence resulted last week 
in such headlines as this: “Defense Board, 
Blocked by Inner Circle, May Appeal to 
Roosevelt.” And so, overconfident New 
Dealers have blundered into a mistake 
that should cost them hundreds of thou- 
sands of votes. It will not set well with 
people to know that New Dealers are get- 
ting ready to drive from Washington those 
experienced businessmen without whom 
industrial preparedness is impossible. 

Strange and unexpected things have 
happened in the past seven and a half 
years. That is why, if the New Deal wins 
at the polls, America may wake up some 
November morning to find Mr. Henderson 
the master of American defense and the 
master of American industry. Don’t laugh! 
It isn’t a laughing matter. 
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BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 90 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits ...Calvert “Special”: 
90 Proof—7214% Grain Neutral Spirits. Copyright 1940, Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City. 
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LOOK AT THE tobacco leaf Mr. 
Irvin is holding. This rich, golden 
leaf is the kind of finer tobacco that 


Luckies buy at auction after auction. 


And Luckies’ finer tobaccos mean 
less nicotine! Authoritative tests 
reveal that, for more than two years, 


the nicotine content of Luckies has 


samples before buying. Thus our 
buyers can select leaf that is ripe and 
mellow—yet milder, low in nicotine. 

With independent tobacco ex- 
perts — buyers, auctioneers, ware- 
housemen — with men who know 


tobacco best, it’s Luckies 2 to 1! 


been 12% less than the average of *NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS 


the four other leading brands—less 
than any one of them.* 

That’s important, because the 
more you smoke, the more you 
want a cigarette of proven mildness. 


So remember: we analyze tobacco 


From January 1938 through June 1940 
Lucky Strike has averaged 


9.46% less nicotine than Brand A 
20.55% less nicotine than Brand B 
15.55% less nicotine than Brand C 

4.74% less nicotine than Brand D 


For this period Lucky Strike has had an average 
nicotine content of 2.01 parts per hundred. 





Luckies—the smoke tobacco CXDEITS 51770 





